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THE WESTERN AND THE INDIAN 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS 


T IS indeed difficult to discuss satisfactorily the similarities and 
differences between two philosophical traditions, which are some 
twenty-five centuries old, in an article however long. But many com- 
parisons have of late appeared, some maintaining that there is absolute 
disparity between Eastern and Western cultures, some saying that they 
are the same in different garbs, and the rest holding positions some- 
where between the two extremes and advocating reconciliation. True, 
some of the comparisons made by Western writers are sympathetic. 
Yet it seems necessary that the true perspectives of the traditions be 
understood in bare outlines, so that the spirit of either may not be 
missed in detailed comparisons. 

Moreover, though it was long believed by some that “East is East, 
and West is West, and never the twain shall meet,” the two have met, 
and after World War II little doubt is left of their having met. Men 
of thought are expressing their feeling that it is time for the two 
cultures and outlooks to be brought together into a higher synthesis, 
so that life may be livable on earth. Observed in their individual 
natures, the two outlooks appear now to be one-sided. The misery of 
Mankind seems to be on the increase, in spite of the comforts which 
science professes to bring and the consolations which religions offer. 
The two philosophies seem to be occupied with two different realms 
of being, each overlooking the fact that man on earth belongs to the 
other realm also. The need is now greater, therefore, and is more 
sharply felt, for combining the two philosophies into a higher syn- 
thesis, so that we can have a world philosophy, not only of the East 
or the West, not merely of this or that religion, or of this or that 
nation, but of the whole world, which can explain to man his true 
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place in reality and can enable him to develop a balanced outlook on 
life. It is a duty incumbent on all great nations to encourage the 
development of such philosophy. And one expects that America will 
take a lead in this venture, which requires not only a sympathetic but 
a deeper and a more detailed understanding and appreciation of the 


perspectives.! 
I 

In evaluating the two traditions, it has been customary to rely upon 
philological and etymological interpretations. Such interpretations 
have been helpful in understanding Indian thought at some of its stages. 
But the natural limitations imposed upon this method are so great that 
even long ago Plato disapproved of such attempts.” Interpretations of 
philosophy from the side of the sciences of language result generally 
in strange and fanciful conclusions.* Philology and etymology, along 
with comparative grammar and mythology, can be of help in under- 
standing the meanings of words and concepts, only so long as system- 
atic thinking does not develop; and their value varies, we may say, in 
inverse ratio with the development of systematic thought. This may 
be laid down as one of the important principles of comparative phi- 
losophy. It assigns the maximum possible value to the method. For 
often words acquire new and more meaning and significance, not only 
when the concepts are thought out in a system, but also when there is 
change of geographical and other conditions, which have little to do 
with the logic of systematic thinking. Mere philology or etymology 
cannot determine for us the meaning of words or concepts. 

Without entering further into the principles of comparative philoso- 
phy, we may adopt, as a modus operandi for the comparison of the two 
traditions, the comparisons of their origins, of their developments, and 





*There are men both in India and the West who would not like to pollute 
their philosophies by widening their scope and including whatever might have 
been excluded and thereby introducing important ideas from outside. For a survey 
of contemporary philosophical activity in India, see the author’s article, “Research 
in Indian Philosophy: A Review” (Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Oriental 
Research Institute [Allahabad], Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 1045), and also Progress of 
Indic Studies (Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona). 

* Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy, p. 212. 

* See the author’s article referred to above. 
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of their endings. Their origins are of the past and can no longer change. 
The endings, so far as we are concerned, are what they are in the 
present. In the future, the two traditions may blend; and the future 
historian of philosophy may trace two origins for the philosophy of his 
time, just as European culture of the present traces its birth to both 
Greece and Rome. Or possibly the two traditions may continue without 
regard for each other, which is certainly not to be desired. And as the 
endings for us are what they are now, the modes of their respective 
developments are also of the past. A careful understanding of the two 
traditions in these three aspects should enable us to determine the 
individuality of each with respect to the other. 


II 


That philosophy develops out of religion is a generally accepted 
theory. But some thinkers wonder why early Greek philosophy had so 
little to do with early Greek religion. Max Miller wonders why early 
Greece, with her great intellectual culture, could tolerate such religion.* 
The Dionysiac and the Orphic religions were the ruling religions of 
ancient Greece. But Gomperz writes that both of them “were moved 
by the heightened interest in the future of the soul, based in the first 
instance on their disdain for earthly life, and resting ultimately on the 
gloomy view which they took of it.’’> But these features are not charac- 
teristic of the general European philosophical tradition and, though 
found to a certain extent in Socrates and Plato, are not the center of 
their philosophical interest. Socrates used to be absorbed for hours in 
a trance. But his philosophical discussions were not chiefly aimed at 
describing the realities therein experienced. Both Socrates and Plato, 
as philosophers, are remembered mainly for their treatment of concepts 
or ideas and for their social theories. Hegel regards Socrates as the 
liberator of the concept from Being, in which, he says, oriental phi- 
losophy remained absorbed. Neoplatonism, which made soul the basis 
of its theories, appears in European philosophy, when it is considered 
as a whole, as a deviation that ends in a cul-de-sac. Dean Inge writes : 





‘Science of Language, II, 487. Cf. also his view of the difference between 
Greek and Indian philosophy in his Theosophy or Psychological Religion, p. 330 
(in Collected Works). 

* Greek Thinkers, I, 84. 
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“The great constructive effort of Neo-Platonism, in which the specu- 
lations of seven hundred years are summed up, and after which the 
longest period of unimpeded thinking which the human race has yet 
been permitted to enjoy soon reached its end, is of very great impor- 
tance in the history both of philosophy and theology. Historically this 
is what Platonism came to be; this is the point at which it reached its 
full growth —its réXos or diors, as Aristotle would say, and then 
stopped.’’® It then passed over into Christian theology and ceased to 
be of purely philosophical or metaphysical interest. Marvin also says: 
“Here unite Oriental thought and the religion of the Orphic worked 
out completely as a philosophy. Indeed, one may say that Greek phi- 
losophy ended, as it began in the West, an Orphic religion, and thus 
that this ancient Orphic conception of the world was never outgrown 
and discarded by the Mediterranean civilization. Briefly put, Neo- 
platonism as such contributed nothing to the scientific development of 
Europe, though it did carry within it to later generations some older 
Greek learning and traditions. Neoplatonism belongs rather to the 
history of-European religion.”’ As part of pure philosophy, it had no 
progress. 

But Marvin writes that Greek religion and philosophy are insepa- 
rable: “One of the most important aspects of Greek philosophy is that 
it began and remained to the end a religious philosophy. It was always 
a theory or way of life as well as a theory of nature and of man; and 
it endeavoured to do for the cultured man in a nobler way what 
religion was doing in a less noble way for the people.’’® But he adds | 
that two distinct currents run through the entire development of Greek 
philosophy, the Olympic and the Orphic, and that “Greek philosophy 
never completely breaks away from the early religious influence, but 
remains in the end two philosophies.”® The Olympic religion, which 
encouraged a fearless scientific conception of nature, retained its dis- 
tinctness up to the end and developed into the purely scientific philo- 
sophical tradition, while the Orphic trend ceased to exercise any influ- 
ence on this tradition from the time of Plotinus onwards.’® In Hegelian 





* The Philosophy of Plotinus, I, 10. 

” The History of European Philosophy, p. 204. 
* Ibid., p. 75. 

* Loc. cit. 

* This is, however, a general estimate. 
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language, it is the Socratic emancipation of the concept from Being 
that forms the foundation of science and metaphysics. The original 
religious interest gradually got detached from this tradition. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, with whom Greek philosophy is generally identi- 
fied, showed greater interest in nature and in man as part of nature 
than in questions of the inner world. Hence also the impression that 
Greek philosophy had so little to do with Greek religion. The first 
important work in European philosophy, Plato’s Republic, deals pri- 
marily with man and society, and the book begins with the question 
about justice and not about the soul. 


Ifl 


No scholar doubts that Indian philosophy originated in religion. But 
its origination is unique. Indian religion and civilization are now traced 
back historically to about 4000 B.C. Excavations at Mahanjodaro and 
Harappa disclose to us the existence of a peaceful folk, among whom 
the practice of yoga or meditation and the cults of Siva and Sakti seem 
to be prevalent. The civilization is accepted by many to be pre-Aryan. 
The prevalence of yoga shows that the people of the time came to know 
of certain inner realities, for the discovery and experience of which 
they began the practice of turning the mind and the senses inward. 
The Aryans began entering India from about 2000 B.C., to which age 
the Rigveda is assigned. The early Aryans were nature-worshippers, 
and it is still a disputed question’! whether they brought with them 
the cult of yoga, or whether they did not find it prevalent in the 
country to which they migrated. They were worshippers of nature and 
her forces ; and so their senses must have been directed towards things 
outside and not towards things within. Hence it is less likely that they 
brought the cult of yoga with them than that they found it being 
practiced by the earlier settlers and adopted it. Some scholars believe 
that the ideas of samsara and transmigration, that the world is a flow 
of misery from birth to death and death to birth, were alien to the 
early Vedic Aryans, and that they were incorporated into the Aryan 
ideas from some Malayo-Polynesian or Sumero-Dravidian myth.” 





* Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the V eda, II, 632. 
* Masson-Oursel, Ancient India, p. 139. 
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Even Keith writes: “It is the conviction of the Brahmanas [some of 
the earliest parts of the Veda] that life on the earth is on the whole 
a good thing; for a man to live out his length of days is the ideal, and 
such traces of discontent as appear are mainly in regard to the doubt 
that man must feel whether he has a year more to live.”?* No theory 
of Karma which produces births and deaths has yet been elaborated, 
except the one that sacrifices and gifts bear fruit in the world to come." 

But by the time of the Upanishads, all these ideas were blended into 
a somewhat connected thought. The early Upanishads, which are 
generally accepted as pre-Buddhistic and pre-Jaina, are placed be- 
tween 900 and 600 B.C. They contain discussions on samsara, trans- 
migration, the law of Karma, the immortality of the soul, higher and 
lower knowledge (intuition and intellect), the supremacy of the Abso- 
lute Spirit and its identity with the knowledge of it, along with dis- 
courses on sacrifices and forms of meditation. By the time of the 
Upanishads, the emphasis has already shifted from sacrifices to medi- 
tation upon and realization of the Brahman. The peculiarly Upani- 
shadic doctrine of the four states of the Atman — the waking state, 
dream, deep sleep, and the original pure state — which supplies the 
psychological and the metaphysical basis for the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, has already been developed fully. By this time, the out- 
look of the Indian Aryans is saturated with the sense of the inward- 
ness of reality, from whatever source this idea might have been bor- 
rowed. It is not merely taken in and added to the existing stock of 
ideas but made the basic principle. Reality is to be found, if at all, only 
in the innermost depths of our being: it is the Self or the Atman. Hence 
psychology and metaphysics are the same. 

Mahavira and Gautama, the celebrated founders of Jainism and 
Buddhism, were born in the sixth century B.C. The fact that they 
felt the need for starting religious schools laying so much stress upon 
ahimsa or noninjury makes one think that, in spite of the gradual shift 
of emphasis, in the Upanishads, from sacrifices to the realization of the 
Brahman through penance and yoga, people of the time were still 
performing sacrifices involving much shedding of blood and were 
thereby hoping to propitiate gods and to obtain merit irrespective of 





* Religion and Philosophy of the V eda, II, 488. 
* Tbid., p. 478. 
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the purity or impurity of their lives. Both religions disbelieved in the 
authority of the Vedas, which preached sacrifices. Mahavira taught the 
reality of the Atman but dispensed with God, while Buddha kept silent 
over questions concerning both and, like the other, laid chief stress 
upon ethical discipline. It should not be understood that either de- 
veloped any system of ethical principles or prepared a code of morals 
directly concerned with social activity. Their ethics is individualistic ; 
or to be more precise, it was concerned only with the conduct of the 
individual seeking to attain salvation by realizing the reality within 
him. It answered the question: What should a man do if he is to 
realize his innermost reality ? 

The older Brahmanic religion grew gradually and had its roots well 
struck in society, which cared not only for the other world but also 
for itself and its members. Hence the balance between interest in 
inward reality and interest in external reality was fairly well main- 
tained. Society was divided into four castes — Brahmana, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, and Sudra. The life of the first three was ordered into four 
stages — brahmacharya or student life, grhastha or householder’s life, 
vanaprastha or forest-dweller’s life, and samnyasa or monk’s life. Every 
man was to pass through the first three stages, and renunciation of the 
external reality and acceptance of the inner was to be complete only in 
the fourth. Interest in the values of the external world was kept up by 
injunctions about duties pertaining to the first three stages and about 
sacrifices for obtaining greater comforts and pleasures. But Buddhism 
and Jainism contained little to keep alive interest in the values of this 
world. The sense of the misery of this world was intensified. Sacrifices 
were disallowed, not only because they involved destruction of life, but 
also because the pleasures of earth and heaven, both of which formed 
part of external reality, entailed rebirth, which was misery. Their phi- 
losophy had a strong pessimistic tone. Man was taught that he had to 
turn his mind and senses inwards, but he was not shown by what stages 
of life that inwardness was to be achieved. Man’s position in nature 
and society was ignored, so that man lost his moorings in this world 
before establishing any in the other. But both Buddhism and Jainism 
had an immense appeal to the people in whom some of the bloody 
sacrifices advocated by Brahmanism must have produced intense dis- 
gust. Besides, what the new religions were preaching was nothing 
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strange to the Upanishads. These themselves were teaching the inward 
nature of reality, though this teaching was one among many. What 
Jainism and Buddhism did was to take up the teaching and propa- 
gation of this truth alone. They had one advantage. As they severed 
all connection with the Brahmanic religion, of which caste system was 
made an important part, they could teach the truth in its purity to the 
Sudras also. But they worried themselves little with social organization. 
And what social organization laymen should have was practically left 
to the Brahmanic religion to decide ; so that real Buddhism and Jainism 
were actually confined to monasteries. When the Muslims destroyed 
the monasteries and orthodoxy revolted, Buddhism disappeared from 
India, and Jainism could survive only by some imitation of the ortho- 
dox caste system. The principles of ahimsa and vegetarianism were 
adopted by the orthodoxy, Buddha was made one of the avatars or 
incarnations of Vishnu, and Buddhism could not justify independent 
existence. Even the Jainas do not care even now to call themselves 
non-Hindus. 

After the advent of these two religions, more and more Upanishads 
appeared which, in one form or another, devoted themselves exclusively 
to questions of inward reality and show traces of Buddhist and Jaina 
influence.® Everything that appeared new in these religions and that 
had a special appeal to the people, not only practices but also thoughts, 
were absorbed and assimilated ; and Hindu philosophy grew richer in 
content. 

If we now compare the origins of western and Indian philosophy, 
we see the difference between the tendencies quite clearly. It is ad- 
mitted that the languages, Greek and Sanscrit, originated in a com- 
mon source, and that the peoples who at first spoke them belonged to 
a common stock. But the philosophical interests of the two, after the 
branches separated and settled down in different countries, became 
different.1* In Greek philosophy as a whole, the feeling that there is 


* See Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, II, 503. The Mundaka 
Upanishad is regarded by Hertel as being particularly influenced by Jainism. 

* Max Miiller says that “the Greek and Indian streams of thought became 
completely separated before there was any attempt at forming definite half- 
philosophical, half-religious concepts” (Theosophy or Psychological Religion, 
p. 65). Often the inwardness of Indian philosophy is equated to the negative atti- 
tude to the world and is attributed to political disasters, etc. But Schweitzer has 
rightly seen that it is not due to them, though he does not give any explanation. 
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an inner world and interest in it are not totally lost. But interest in 
man as such and in society is stronger; it is scientific and ethical.!” 
Greek philosophy is concerned more with the question of how to lead 
a good life on earth than with the question of how man can realize the 
inner reality. The first great philosophical work of the West is Plato’s 
Republic, while that of India is the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad. The 
chief aim of the former is the study of society and man’s place in it, 
while that of the latter is the study of the Atman and the methods of 
realizing it. The method adopted by the former is the Socratic dialectic, 
which aims at the formation of concepts necessary for the understand- 
ing of outer reality, while that of the latter is the denial of one entity 
after another until we come upon a reality that cannot be denied. There 
is little endeavor to frame a concept of this reality, and all importance 
is attached to its realization. To sum up the difference: Greek philoso- 
phy attempted to understand the ways of outer life and Indian phi- : 
losophy the way to inner life, and both were thinking that they were 
in search of ultimate reality. 

The view that the Socratic detachment of the concept from Being 
rendered European philosophy scientific and made scientific thought 
possible is not without justification, though it would be wrong to think 
that Indian philosophy had no theory of concepts. The nature of con- 
cepts or universals was discussed, not in the Upanishads themselves 
but by Kanada and Gautama, the founders of the Vaiseshika and the 
Nyaya philosophies; and they belonged to about the second century 
A.D. Both accepted the universal (Jati or samanya) and the particular 
(visesha) as two of the fundamental categories of reality. But this 
acceptance did not lead them to a philosophy like Platonic idealism but 
to a pronounced pluralistic realism. The question, What is it that is 
most common to the things of the world? was also raised but raised in 





(See his Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 19, ff.) Only in the West did 
philosophy turn inward whenever there were such disasters. For instance, for the 
Jews conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, the Kingdom of God became inner. Similarly 
for the Greeks conquered by Macedonia, happiness became inner, as it was no 
longer found in the life of the city state. We see the inner Kingdom of God 
emerging as the outer kingdom in the organization of the Church, the moment 
an opportunity was given. (See Erdmann: History of Philosophy, I, p. 253.) 
But in India, this has never been the case. See the author’s article, “Indian Phi- 
losophy : Its Attitude to the World” (The Vedanta Kesari, XXI, 169). 


™See Max Miiller: Theosophy or Psychological Religion, p. 330. 
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the peculiarly Indian form, What is it by knowing which everything 
else is known, or what is it without which nothing can exist? Just as, 
for instance, many Western idealists asked for a natural universal or a 
universal that is concrete and real and not merely conceptual, artificial, 
and abstract, so the Upanishadic seers wanted to know the real and 
ultimate universal ; and this they found to be the Atman or the Brah- 
man. But this inquiry of theirs has the appearance also of the search 
for a being in which everything else is merged and as such seems to be 
open to Hegel’s criticism. Indian thought, particularly of the Upani- 
shads, was not so much interested in a conceptual construction of the 
world as in pointing to the reality, which, it thought, was identical 
with our innermost reality.’* It is not to be understood that thereby 
either tradition is superior to the other, but that each tradition is laying 
special emphasis on one part of man’s life, though not completely ignor- 
ing the other. The truth preached by religion that ultimate reality is 
our innermost reality was seriously accepted by the Upanishads and 
made the foundation of their metaphysics ; so that it was felt that if the 
Upanishadic philosophy of the Atman was disproved, this religious 
truth would be disproved, and no religion could have a real foundation. 
Greek philosophy, on the contrary, though not uninterested in this 
religious truth, was more interested in the life man had to live on 





* It is unfortunate that some Indian enthusiasts make this difference in empha- 
sis a reason for condemning Western philosophical tradition as a whole. As this 
paper shows, it is the opinion of the author that, in spite of the deep spiritual 
interest of the Upanishadic tradition, it is one-sided as much as the European 
tradition is but for a different reason. Modern western philosophy is tending to 
be more and more a system of scientific thought, the aim of which is rather the 
presentation of the view of the world as a whole than a search for ultimate reality. 
To say that the scientific concepts which this philosophy handles are mere con- 
cepts and not ways of practice (praxis) is to ignore what philosophers of science 
say. But as these concepts belong to external reality only, any world view that 
claims to be complete, based on them alone, appears to be a mere conceptual 
construction, as it cannot touch inner reality. Further; experiments with inner 
reality and search for it involve a mode of life, whereas experiments with the 
outer reality and search for it need not involve a mode of life. For instance, both 
a liar and a truth-speaker can be scientists, but the former will in vain search 
for inner reality. Probably it will be less misunderstood if it is said that western 
thought deals with external reality and the Indian with the inner rather than 
that one.is a way of thought and the other a mode of life, that one is only theo- 
retical and the other practical, and so forth. The Western man may say that the 
very fact that he is more practical than the Indian implies that his outlook and phi- 
losophy are more practical than the latter’s. He may also point to the different 
philosophical systems of India and say that they are conceptual constructions and 
differ from one another. 
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earth; accordingly it had to determine man’s place in nature and 
society, for which purpose it had to build up a conceptual framework 
of nature, society, and man. Hence the importance for the Greek of the 
method of discovering and framing concepts; whereas for the Indian, 
the reality in which he was interested being inner and a matter of 
experience, the formation of concepts was of secondary importance. 
Hence the Upanishadic tradition could not promote science in the 
sense of the study of the facts of outer experience. But it did promote 
the study of the facts of inner reality, a study which unfortunately is 
dismissed by some Western scholars as a study of mystic experience.?® 


IV 


If we now compare the development and the present conditions, the 
individualities of the two traditions become still more clear. There is a 
general opinion among the historians of western philosophy that the 
Middle Ages contributed nothing to the growth of philosophical 
thought. It is said that modern philosophy from Descartes onwards 
took up the thread where Greek philosophy left it, so that the Middle 
Ages formed a pure blank. Medieval philosophy was only theology 
based upon faith, to support which was the main function of reason. 
Modern philosophy detached reason from faith and continued the 
Greek tradition of pure scientific thinking. But the opinion that the 
Middle Ages had no philosophy is controverted by some. De Wulf 
thinks that those ages did possess philosophical systems as distinct from 
theology.2° The Middle Ages produced not only scholastics but also 
antischolastics. St. Augustine, St. Anselm, and Thomas Aquinas were 
the leading thinkers of scholasticism ; John Scotus Eriugena and Nich- 
olas of Cusa of antischolasticism. “Pluralism, spiritualism, liberty, per- 
sonal survival characterise scholasticism on the one hand; monism, 
materialism, moral determinism, and impersonal immortality are found 





* One recent misleading evaluation of Indian philosophy is calling this in- 
wardness by the name of introversion after Jung. It should never be forgotten 
that the introversion spoken of by Jung in its extreme form is abnormality and 
lunacy, whereas the deeper the inwardness which Indian philosophy advocates, 
the saner becomes the individual. It is safer not to use the words introversion 
and extroversion in this connection. If religion preaches introversion, in the sense 
in which Jung understands the term, then it could never have effected mental cure. 


* History of Mediaeval Philosophy, I, vii. 
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in anti-scholasticism on the other.’”*! Gilson maintains that the Middle 
Ages had a distinct philosophy of their own, which was Christian phi- 
losophy. This was not merely applied Platonism or Aristotelianism. 
Those times made their own contribution to the growth-of Western 
thought, by continuing the ancient tradition and developing it in their 
own way. Christian philosophy was unique in making God the funda- 
mental philosophical principle. “Now we know of no system of Greek 
philosophy which reserved the name of God for a unique being, and 
made the whole system of the universe revolve round this single idea.””?? 
“..the primacy of the Good, as Greek thought conceived it, compels 
the subordination of existence to the Good, while on the other hand 
the primacy of being, as Christian thought under the inspiration of the 
Exodus conceived it, compels the subordination of good to exist- 
ence.”’*% All Christian and medieval philosophy asserts the identity of 
essence and existence in God,”* who is just the pure act of existing. 


Another great master of the medieval mind, Henry Osborn Taylor, 
holds a different opinion about it. It was more or less a transmitter of 
Greek thought and Neoplatonism, and had itself little original to con- 
tribute to philosophy. “It was not its destiny to produce an extension 
of knowledge or originate substantial novelties either of thought or 
imaginative conception. Its energies were rather to expend themselves 
in the creation of new forms — forms of apprehending and presenting 
what was (or might be) known from the old books, and all that from 
century to century was ever more plastically felt.’ The structure of 
Neoplatonic thought was such as to fit every form of worship.?* “Chris- 
tianity and Neo-Platonism were an expression of the principle that 
life’s primordial reality is spirit. And likewise with Christians as with 
Neo-Platonists, phases of irrationality may be observed in ascending 
and descending order. At the summit the sublimest supra-rationality, 
the love of God, uplifts itself. From that height the irrational conviction 
grades down to credulity preoccupied with the demoniacal and the 





™ Ibid., p. 15. 

™ The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 43. 
* Ibid., p. 55. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

* The Mediaeval Mind, I, p. 13. 

™ The Mediaeval Mind, I, 49. 
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miraculous.”’** St. Augustine was a Platonist; but his understanding 
of Plato was appreciably colored by Neoplatonism.”® And through Au- 
gustine, Neoplatonism influenced the whole of medieval philosophy. 
“For all the Middle Ages the master in theology was Augustine.”® 


One doubts whether the general estimate of medieval thought as 
given by Taylor is not after all true. The age may possess a few 
original thinkers. But the impression which an Indian student of 
medieval philosophy gets is that it is the application of Greek thought 
as developed in Neoplatonism, with of course certain modifications. 
Both Neoplatonism and Christianity made Being the fundamental prin- 
ciple, whether it is called by the name of God or by any other name. 
And this Being is beyond reason. What Gilson says about the differ- 
ence between the idea of the Good and that of Being is equally ap- 
plicable to Christianity and to Neoplatonism, which is a blend of Pla- 
tonism and oriental thought. That Being is the fundamental principle 
of metaphysics is also a distinctly Upanishadic idea. The idea of the 
Good is arrived at by Plato from the side of concepts as such, while 
God or Brahman is arrived at from the side of Being. Plato conferred 
Being upon Ideas. But the Indian philosophers, not even excluding the 
Naiyayikas and the Vaiseshikas, for whom universals and particulars 
are some of the fundamental categories of reality, denied Being to them. 
This is a very significant difference, the importance of which does not 
yet seem to have been noticed. Why do the Upanishadic thinkers refuse 
to speak of the concept of the Atman, and why do they say that thought 
and concepts cannot reach it? Why do even the Mahayana Buddhists 
do the same? Because the Being or reality to which the concept is to 
be applied is within the applier, including and transcending him. This 
does not mean that a synoptic view of the universe is not attempted 
by the Upanishads. They do speak of the Atman and the Brahman, and 
we get an idea of both. But this idea itself can never be their Being. 
When we apply the idea of chair to a physical chair in the judgment, 
“This is a chair,” the idea or predicate reaches the Being of the physi- 
cal chair. Yet the ideality or conceptuality of the predicate chair is not 
thereby lost; the predicate is still capable of being applied to other 





* Ibid., p. 51. 
* De Wulf also says so. See his History of Mediaeval Philosophy, I, 127. 
* The Mediaeval Mind, II, 433. 
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physical chairs. Even in the judgment, “This is the center of the earth,” 
which involves uniqueness, and in which the predicate and its ideality 
are entirely limited to the This, the predicate is still ideal. The dis- 
tinction between the subject that makes the judgment and the object 
about which the judgment is made still persists. But it is impossible to 
make the judgment, “This is the Brahman,’ for the Brahman is the 
core of our Being and cannot be pointed to by the demonstrative This, 
as we point to the physical chair or to the center of the earth; for if we 
are able to experience it, we lose our distinctness as subjects from the 
objects, which is a necessary precondition of every judgment. This is 
what the Upanishads mean when they say that language and concepts 
do not reach the Brahman. It is obviously false to say that they do not 
speak of it, or that they do not give us a synoptic view of the universe 
with the help of its idea. In any case, ideas or concepts as such have 
no being. 

Though Plato attributes Being to ideas and says that particulars 
possess Being only so far as they partake of the ideas, the Socratic 
method by which these ideas are arrived at — which is the method of 
the formation of concepts or universals —and the forms which the 
controversy about the universals took in medieval thought, combined 
with the common opinion that Being is experienced here and now as 
the Being of the things around us, and that pure Being, whether treated 
as a universal or not, would be the barest abstraction from concrete 
things,®! make the general reader think that Plato could attribute Being 
to his ideas only by some logical legerdemain, and that in his ideas 
essence and existence are difficult to identify. Their identification in 
God is not new to Neoplatonism,** by whatever name it calls its origi- 
nal principle. For Neoplatonism, the idea of Being is more fundamental 
than the idea of the good. Plotinus, unlike Plato, was little interested 
in the social life of man. “God has no need, says Plotinus, of the virtues 
of the citizen.”8? And on the whole, Christian philosophy also showed 
little interest in social thought, except so far as it concerned Christian 
preachings and institutions. All this shows that Christianity, as Taylor 





“It is very strange that Christian critics of the Upanishadic idea of the 
Brahman as the ultimate reality, which is existence, forget that according to lead- 
ing interpreters of medieval thought, their God Himself is such existence. 

*R. B. Tollinton, Alexandrine Teaching of the Universe, pp. 21 and 23 

* Tbid., p. 19. 
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says, did not originate novel thoughts or concepts. In an important 
sense, Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus were the standards of Christian 
philosophical truth. 

Further, Christian philosophy, as philosophy, suffered from one dis- 
advantage, its insistence on faith. This is not merely faith in God, 
though evea that will not be admitted into philosophy by many. It is 
faith in the revelation of a particular historical person, Jesus — which 
suggests that other mortals cannot have that revelation and realization. 
Jesus may be the Logos, the mediator between man and God. But can 
there not be such mediating principle in each man? Neoplatonism could 
give an affirmative answer and could thereby give man a nobler status 
in the world. Besides, by treating the mediators between man and God 
as principles, it was more philosophical than Christian philosophy, 
which is rather the application of philosophical principles to certain 
historical persons in order to understand the role which they play in 
religion.** 

But it need not be thought that Christian philosophy had no influ- 
ence on modern European thought. True, the Orphic element of 
Platonism, which reached the high watermark of its development in 
Neoplatonism by blending with oriental thought, was recast and re- 
fashioned by Christianity according to its own needs. But this process 
had its own effect on philosophy. It resulted in making Self (as the 
primary principle of reason) the basic philosophical principle. This 
was not a deliberate achievement of Christian thought. Modern phi- 
losophy wished to liberate reason from faith; and this it thought it 
could accomplish by separating the object from the subject, matter 
from mind, taking the object for itself and leaving the subject for faith 
and religion. This was really the adoption of the objective or scientific 
attitude by modern philosophy, which belonged to and was fostered by 
the Olympic element of ancient thought — an attitude which receded 
to the background in Neoplatonism and was condemned throughout 
the Middle Ages. The new attitude, resulting from the Renaissance, 
tried to make terms with Christianity by leaving out the subject. It 
thought that reason could deal with the object in isolation from the 
subject. Both rationalism and empiricism took up this attitude, though 





“Cf. the so-called adhyatmic interpretation of the Ramayana, according to 
which the characters of the story are philosophical and psychological principles. 
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they studied the object in different ways, one by reasoning as in mathe- 
matics and the other by observation as in the natural sciences. But the 
epistemological and the body-mind problems to which such procedure 
gave rise, demonstrated the futility of it; and the objective attitude 
itself, which became conspicuous in British empiricism, betrayed its 
inherent self-contradiction, when one of its advocates, Berkeley, said 
that the so-called objects could have no reality apart from mind. In 
Spinoza’s philosophy, subject and object were again unified into the 
pure Being of substance, called God. Neoplatonism and Christianity 
thereby reasserted themselves. The idea of pure Being as the first 
principle of philosophy may be traced to the Eleatics ; but it was a very 
crude concept in their philosophy. It did not constitute the primary 
principle of Plato or Aristotle. The disparity between the subject and 
object was not felt at that time, and the idea of pure Being was not 
attained by the unification of the two. By Spinoza subject and object 
were treated as attributes of Being. Hegel found fault with this method 
and turned this ultimate principle of substance into spirit or self- 
consciousness. That is, the ultimate principle is not only substance but 
also subject. In self-consciousness, the self is both subject and object. 
The Christian God and the Neoplatonic One now become spirit or self. 
This development of thought in European philosophy is due to the 
influence of Neoplatonism through Christianity. Plato does not seem 
to have called the ultimate principle of philosophy by the name of self, 
though Aristotle called it thought of thought. Aristotle treats God as 
the prime mover; but it is difficult to understand how thought of 
thought can be the prime mover. In the Hegelian idea of spirit, all 
these ideas find their unification. 

But the introduction of the idea of self as the first principle, it was 
thought, introduced subjectivism into philosophy and brought ruin to 
the objective attitude, which alone could be rational and scientific. 
Hence arose the reaction against idealism of all types, the Platonic, 
the Berkeleian, and the Hegelian. Whether we treat ideas as values, 
mental states, or categories, it is said, we give preferential treatment 
to the subject as opposed to the object, which is harmful to all scientific 
philosophy, which permits only an objective attitude. The subject is 
only an object among objects. This new philosophical attitude can 
hardly deal with inner reality, for inwardness refuses to be explained 
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in terms of outwardness, and outwardness can never be turned into 
inwardness. Whitehead and all schools of realists, Alexander, and 
Russell now adopt this attitude. The pragmatists also take to it. This 
is inevitable, because of the separation of subject and object at the 
beginning of modern philosophy, which implicitly treats the subject as 
one of two entities. The Hegelian development of it through Spinoza 
is understood as exalting one over the other and as even neglecting 
the second but not as bringing to the forefront a reality that is deeper 
than the two. For this attitude, that there is inwardness at all in our 
experience, becomes an ultimate philosophical mystery. Whitehead 
treats it thus. The subject, for him, is a “superject,”®° which is the 
emergent actual occasion due to the realized togetherness of the indi- 
vidual essences of eternal objects. It is to be found not only in conscious 
beings but also at the inorganic level. It is again a concretion of a 
number of occasions. And this concretion remains a mystery, to solve 
which God is postulated. Evidently reason cannot solve it. The He- 
gelian principle of self, which was a principle of reason or thought, 
now becomes the principle of irrationality. Consequently, our inner life 
must lie outside the range of philosophy. 

Such on the whole is the atmosphere of contemporary Western phi- 
losophy. It is unnecessary to refer to other philosophical trends like 
positivism, agnosticism, phenomenalism, naturalism, materialism, etc., 
which are more avowedly objectivistic. Whitehead is undoubtedly one 
of the foremost leaders of Anglo-American thought. In him many 
modern philosophical tendencies seem to have converged, and his ideas 
may be taken as representative. For him, philosophy is not so much a 
search for ultimate reality, inner or outer, as it is the working con- 
ception of the world as a whole. He claims to be a follower of the 
Platonic tradition. But in his philosophy is to be found only one of the 
strands we have noticed in Plato, namely, the intellectualistic, concep- 
tual, or scientific. Further, even in Hegel we shall not be far wrong if 
we say that the inwardness of reality is not as such recognized. Both 
Hegel and his followers made self so formal a thought-product as to 
derive from it only a method for the explanation of reality. The Being 
of self was practically overlooked; and self was treated as reason in 
its highest activity and not as transcending reason, so that it lost the 


* Process and Reality, p. 39. See also Science and the Modern World, p. 230. 
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true inwardness of ultimate being. True inwardness is religious in- 
wardness. But Hegel places philosophy above religion. There is practi- 
cally no Christian philosopher of the Middle Ages who would accept 
the notion that reason can comprehend God and can be more than God. 
“As with Neo-Platonism, there was in Christianity a principle of supra- 
rational belief in all these matters. At the top the revelation of Christ, 
and the high love of God which He inspired. This was not set on 
reason, but above it.”** The setting of the philosophical consciousness, 
by Hegel, over the religious shows that the inwardness of reality, which 
religious consciousness alone can give, is not treated as ultimate. The 
philosopher, as the spectator of all existence including the inner, is 
detached from it; and his philosophy has turned out to be that of one 
who is external to reality and for whom reality is external.** 

Modern western philosophy may therefore be taken as the triumph 
of the objective, or to be more exact, of the outward attitude over the 
inward. The word objective may be taken as opposed to the subjective. 
But true religious consciousness is not subjective consciousness but the 
deeper inner consciousness, which is the ground of both the subjective 
and the objective. What is meant is that man now looks for reality not 
within himself but outside himself. Almost all the tendencies of modern 
western philosophy are examples. Even humanism adopts this attitude. 
Man is the physical being as we see him. Whatever lies deep within 
him does not concern philosophy. Certainly, this attitude has its advan- 
tages. Because of the growth and spread of interest in things mundane, 
the lot of human beings has improved. Man is not comforted with the 
promise of happiness in heaven but is made comfortable and happy 
here and now. Intellectual and scientific progress could not have been 
what it is but for this attitude. Moral, political, and social institutions 
are being given new forms through its influence, and superstitious 
elements are being eradicated. We are having new systems of moral, 
political, and social thought, and the philosophy that strengthens and 
propagates this attitude should by all means be encouraged. India badly 
needs it and is now becoming increasingly conscious of the need. But 

* The Mediaeval Mind, I, 60. 

* Probably Christianity by its insistence on the historical revelation of Christ 
and faith in His mediation is also responsible for creating an external attitude to 


religion. Christ (as a historical person) being external to us, our religious 
consciousness naturally adopts outward reference. 
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to keep the attitude within bounds, it is essential to note that the 
adoption of that attitude alone leads to an unbalanced life. 
V 

The development of Indian philosophy has its own peculiarity, 
though its growth is of a less complex nature. The deep inwardness 
reached in the Upanishads and intensified after the rise of Buddhism 
and Jainism has never been lost. The Jiva of the Jainas, the Nirvana 
of the Buddhists, the Atman of Nyaya and Vaiseshika, Samkhya and 
Yoga, the Brahman of the Upanishads as understood by every Vedantic 
system are inner realities. Not even the Vishnu of the Vaishnavas and 
the Siva of the Saivas and the Sakti of the Saktas were left out as 
realities to be realized outside man. It made no difference whether the 
system was monistic or pluralistic, realistic or idealistic. Further, phi- 
losophy in India is just the exposition of this inwardness. The absence 
of the dogma that it is absolutely necessary to believe in a historical 
person as the mediator between God and man rendered the specu- 
lations purely philosophical. Many of the schools—Jainism, Buddhism, 
and even Vedantism in its highest developments — dispensed with the 
personal God. Indian thought was thereby freed from any subservience 
to theology. In fact, for the Indians there is no separate system of 
thinking called theology. Christian theology, whatever may be its con- 
tribution to philosophy, started as the application of the pure philo- 
sophical thought of Greece, which it derived through Neoplatonism. 
But in India, such a procedure was never adopted. Even if we take the 
local religions like the Pancharatra and the Pasupata into consider- 
ation, it is the Upanishadic philosophical tradition that absorbed them 
rather than vice versa. Their Gods, Vishnu and Siva, got identified 
with the Brahman, and their highest developments became systems of 
the Vedanta. 

As the Upanishadic religion had no dogmas and did not grow around 
a particular historical person, wherever it spread it did not destroy. 
It spread by incorporating every local religion, be that the worship of 
a benevolent god or a barbarous deity. The process of incorporation 
lay in conferring its own inwardness upon every cult, even though 
barbarous, of external worship. The forms of worship were given a new 
meaning; their aim was explained to be the creation of inwardness, 
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which was ultimately to dispense with all forms of external worship. 
Every god was a form of the Brahman, and every goddess a form of 
the energy of the Brahman. The truth of both was inward; the figures 
in temples were only symbols. 

It may be said that the relation between Neoplatonism and Christi- 
anity is just the same as that between the Upanishadic philosophy and 
the local cults of India. Just as Christianity assimilated Neoplatonic 
philosophy, the local cults assimilated the Upanishadic. But what hap- 
pened was precisely the reverse. It is the Upanishadic tradition that 
absorbed the local cults. Christianity, whatever use it might have made 
of Neoplatonism, treated it as pagan, oriental, and un-Christian. On 
the other hand, the local cults of India are proud of being called Upani- 
shadic. Ramanuja, Madhva, Srikantha, Sripati, and many other Vaish- 
nava and Saiva teachers wrote commentaries on the Upanishads, or 
the Brahmasutras, or both; and each contended that his philosophy 
alone was the Upanishadic philosophy. But none of the Christian 
fathers was correspondingly enthusiastic about Neoplatonism. Among 
the Indians, only the Jainas and the Buddhists did not care to trace 
their philosophy to the Upanishads, though as a matter of fact they 
were developing the Upanishadic philosophy of inwardness in their 
own way. 

The development of the Upanishadic tradition is therefore a develop- 
ment of the philosophy of inwardness. The Upanishads themselves do 
not contain systematic expositions of inwardness. They contain state- 
ments of several truths or experiences, sometimes with some expo- 
sition and proof but often without them, of different persons belonging 
to different times and places. The Brhadaranyaka and the Chhandogya 
Upanishads were composed about the seventh and the sixth century 
B.C. Mahavira and Buddha belonged to about the sixth. Till then there 
were no systems of thought, though there were already germs of dif- 
ferent schools,** and there were controversies between their exponents. 
Towards the beginning of the second century B.C., a schism arose with- 
in Buddhism, and during the discussions between the rival sects specu- 
lations about both logic and religion started. About the beginning of 
the Christian era, the Buddhist Prajnaparamitas, with their stress 
upon knowledge, were composed; and they mark the beginnings of 


* See B. M. Barua, 4 History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy. 
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the Mahayana as different from the Hinayana. This was the time when 
serious system building started. A number of schools began vigorous 
thinking. The Pasupata (Saiva) and the Pancharatra ( Vaishnava) 
schools also entered the philosophical stage at this time.*® The for- 
mation of philosophical concepts seems to have been taken up in ear- 
nest from about the first century B.C., and continued up to about the 


seventh A.D,, in all schools. The Buddhists excelled both the Jainas 


and the orthodox schools in system building. The great Madhyamika 
and the Vijnanavada systems of the Mahayana are much earlier than 
the Vedantic systems, though the ideas of the Vedantic systems are 
earlier than those of the others.*® In the orthodox fold the first at- 
tempts at system building were made by a series of aphorisms or sutras 
called the Vaiseshikasutras (second century A.D.) of Kanada, the 
Nyayasutras (second century A.D.) of Gautama, the Mimamsasutras 
(second century A.D.) of Jaimini, the Yogasutras (third century 
A.D.) of Patanjali, and the Brahmasutras (fourth century A.D.) of 
Badarayana.*! The Samkhyasutras belong to as late as the fifteenth 
century A.D. By about the seventh century, commentaries on most of 
the sutras were composed, though those on the Brahmasutras are not 
available before Sankara. Gaudapada is the first great Vedanic advaitin 
whose writings are extant. He belonged to the seventh or the sixth 
century. Sankara belonged to the eighth, and his is the first great avail- 
able commentary on the Brahmasutras. Other commentaries belong to 
later periods. Then followed the Saivaite systems of thought in the 
ninth century, the most important of which is the Spanda (Pratyab- 
hijna) system of Vasugupta. Abhinavagupta is the greatest exponent 
of this school, which came to acquire the name of Pratyabhijna in his 
time. The great scholar king, Bhoja, belonged to this school. 

Both Saiva and Vaishnava religions contain pluralism and monism, 
realism and idealism, and systems holding some middle positions. And 
yet the view of the inwardness of reality is constantly maintained. After 
all it is the Atman that is to be meditated upon by all.** For monism, 





* It is said that these may be earlier, and the germs of their ideas can be traced 
to the Rigveda. 

“ None of the works of Kasakrtsna and other Vedantins referred to by Bada- 
rayana in his Brahmasutras is available, and we cannot say whether those works 
were detailed expositions or short discourses and utterances as in the Upanishads. 

“ There is no unanimity about these dates. 

“ Brahmasutras, IV, 1, 3. 
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it is the same as the Brahman or ultimate reality; and for systems 
which admit some difference between the two, it is akin to the Brah- 
man, and the Brahman is to be realized within it. Controversies be- 
tween the schools led to elaboration of logical principles, theories of 
knowledge, psychological and metaphysical speculations, and theories 
of conduct. But generally these subjects are not discussed in separate 
treatises. As Taylor says of the philosophers of the Middle Ages, 
the ancient Indians were not interested in knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, but in knowledge for the sake of salvation, and the subjects 
were discussed in the same book as necessity for such discussion arose. 
But a few separate books, called prakarana granthas (treatises on sub- 
jects), were written, especially on theories of knowledge. But these 
separate treatises on different subjects are not as many as one would 
wish. 

One important phenomenon that happened in India is the disappear- 
ance of Buddhism from its native land. The Mahammadan invasions, 
the revolt of Brahmanism under Kumarila, the absorption of the high- 
est phases of Buddhist philosophy by the Upanishadic through the 
efforts of Gaudapada and Sankara, and the growth of Saivism con- 
tributed to its disappearance. It has already been observed that Bud- 
dhism is the religion of inwardness par excellence, and its sole concern 
was inwardness. Its organization in India was practically confined to 
the monasteries ; and when the Mahammadans destroyed them, Bud- 
dhism disappeared. Besides, there was the revolt of Kumarila on behalf 
of Brahmanism. And there was no occasion for the revival of even 
Buddhist philosophy ; for the Vijnanavada of the Mahayana, accord- 
ing to which Vijnana or consciousness was the nature of ultimate re- 
ality, and the Sunyavada, according to which the Sunya or the Void 
or Emptiness of all determinations occupies that high place, were ab- 
sorbed by the Vedanta of Gaudapada and the Saivism of Kashmir.“ 
The latter incorporated both. Between the third and the fourth states 
of the Mandukyakarikas, which is a Vedantic work, is placed a fifth 
state called the Sunya, by the Spandakartkas of Saivism. Thus the At- 
man is said to have five states, wakefulness, dream, deep sleep, Su~- 





“ The Mediaeval Mind, II, 62. 


“See the author’s article, “An Unnoticed Aspect of Gaudapada’s Mandukya 
Karikas,’ Arnals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XX VI, Part I. 
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ya, and the fifth which is the highest, identical with Siva himself, and 
is pure vijnana. In other words, the orthodox schools, while incorpo- 
rating the philosophical concepts of the heterodox schools and of each 
other, generally assimilated their spiritual experiences also, so much 
so that, when Buddhism disappeared, no spiritual need was felt in India 
to revive it. Kashmir Saivism, it is generally believed, developed under 
the influence of the Vedantic Advaita, which contains both the ideas 
of spanda (vibration) and pratyabhijna (recognition). Gaudapada 
himself regards the world as the spanda of chitta (mind).*®° And the 
view that our realization of the Brahman is not a becoming something 
other than ourselves, but is the recognition of our identity with it as 
eternally accomplished, belongs to Sankara’s Advaita as well. 

The development of the philosophy of inwardness into full-grown 
systems took, we may say roughly, twenty centuries — from about the 
tenth century B.C. to about the tenth A.D. The wonder of it is, as the 
Western writers point out, that no thinker in these twenty centuries 
cared to give us a book like Plato’s Republic or Augustine’s Civitas Dei. 
Western thinkers generally remark that Indian religion is unethical. 
If the statement means that Hinduism permits immorality, there can- 
not be a greater untruth. Hinduism has as stringent moral codes as any 
other. But if the statement means that ancient Indian philosophy has 
not handed down to us any system of ethical thought, it is mostly true. 
But it should not mean that Indian philosophy did not insist upon what 
we generally regard as moral principles as absolutely necessary for re- 
ligious progress. There cannot be a greater falsity than to say that 

suddha’s religion was unethical. But he never discussed ethical prin- 
ciples relating to social structure. His ethics, like any other Indian 
teacher’s ethics, was the ethics of inwardness. There is a very important 
sense in which it is more ethical than the ethics of the West. Western 
ethics loses its meaning except in society: a Robinson Crusoe has no 
ethics. But Indian ethics has its importance even for a Robinson Cru- 
soe. It is meant to fit into any social structure and laws. It is chiefly 


concerned with the discipline of the individual and is the fulfilment of 
social ethics.*® 


* See the same. 

“ Attempts are made to interpret Hindu society according to the principle of 
Dharma (Law, Norm, Reality). But it cannot be proved that the philosophical 
meaning, of Dharma was ever applied to the formation of society, and that its 
philosophy was first thought out and then an application made of it. 
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If the word ethics is understood as principles of discipline govern- 
ing conduct irrespective of society, then Indian philosophy contains as 
much ethics as the western. There is systematic thinking about this 
discipline, so far as it concerns the path of inwardness. Even Christian 
philosophy could not have given a profounder ethical thought, so far 
as the aim of life is taken to be inner realization, than Buddhism.** 
If Christianity, like Buddhism, is a religion of intense inwardness, its 
ethics must indeed be capable of being fitted into any system of social 
ethics. God and man do not change; but our social ideas and rules of 
conduct change from place to place and time to time; and this change 
does not preclude the duty of man’s realizing the inner truth. Somehow 
this supreme duty must make other duties subserve itself, without com- 
ing into conflict with them and without hindering social progress. That 
is why Buddhist religious ethics could accord with the social ethics of 
quite different countries, India, China, Japan, Burma, Annam, etc. Its 
ethics was the completion of the social ethics of these countries; and 
it did not oppose its own ethics to theirs. 

The western criticism of Indian thought is based on an ambiguity 
in the meaning of the term ethics. The word is derived from ethos, 
which means customs, manners, etc., of communities. Indian philoso- 
phy has no system of thinking about such manners and customs. But 
the word ethics means also good conduct ; and the conclusion is falsely 
derived that Indian religion does not insist on good conduct. But no 
other religion insists upon stricter mortality than the Indian. The defect 
of Indian ethics, which we now feel, is that it in its turn is incomplete 
so far as the life of action concerns this world. 

Like ethics, Indian psychology also was occupied with the inward. 
To quote what was said elsewhere: “If such a philosophy [of inward- 
ness] is consistently and systematically developed, its attitude will be 
reflected in its ethics, metaphysics, epistemology, psychology and so 
forth. Just as we denied that, for the ancient Indian, there was a phi- 
losophy separate from religion and a religion separate from philosophy, 
similarly we should deny that there was ethics, epistemology, or psy- 
chology separate from religion. Psychology gives us different levels of 





**See Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychological Ethics; A. V. Govinda, 
Psychological Attitude of Early Buddhist Philosophy; and Tachibana, The | 
Ethics of Buddhism. 
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inwardness ; epistemology and metaphysics describe how that inner- 
most reality blossomed into the world of subject and object ; and ethics 
prescribes the ways in which if our life is disciplined, we reach that 
innermost reality.*® 

The advent of Islam did not contribute much to Indian philosophical 
thought as such ; for its own philosophical developments were meager, 
when compared to those already existing in India. Whatever it itself 
incorporated from Greece and Alexandria had little novelty for the 
Indian. Like Christianity, it could not be grafted on another religion. 
Developed round a historical person and with many dogmas, it had to 
destroy wherever it went ; and unlike Buddhism outside India, it could 
not complete whatever was found incomplete. But it did give rise to 
some reformed religions like the Virasaivism (Militant Saivism) of 
South India, the nonidolatrous Sthanakavasi sect of the Jainas in 
Guzerat, and Sikhism in the Punjab. To philosophy, its contribution is 
negligible. The advent of Christianity also has only similar effects. 

The present condition of philosophy in India, if by it we mean origi- 
nal activity, may be described as stagnant. The Christian missionaries 
first took interest in it, not to encourage it but to find defects in it and 
thereby prove the superiority of Christianity. Meanwhile, Europe, in 
particular Germany, began studying it; and the discovery of Sanscrit 
learning was hailed by Schlegel as next in importance to the Renais- 
sance. Vast stores of Buddhist philosophy were discovered. Then In- 
dians themselves began studying their ancient authors, using the same 
scientific methods as the Europeans. There were the Indian Renais- 
sance and the creation of national feeling. Indians have now understood 
the comparative greatness of their ancient thought ; and a few critical 
minds have noticed its comparative shortcomings also. They feel that 
one-sided inwardness is as harmful as one-sided outwardness. Recon- 
ciliation between the two is talked of. But it is not seen that true 
reconciliation is not possible without synthesis, and no attempt at a 
synthesis is made philosophically. 

It has been remarked that, in ancient Indian philosophy, logic, ethics, 
epistemology, metaphysics, psychology, and religion are singularly 
mixed up. Modern scholarship, following western models, is trying to 





““Tndian Philosophy: Its Attitude to the World” (The Vedanta Kesari, XXI, 
169). 
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separate them and to bring the Indian speculations into life with the 
western. Yet comparatively little work is done in ethics and psychology. 
VI 

This brief delineation of the two philosophical traditions, it is be- 
lieved, throws into relief the peculiarity of the two perspectives. The 
western tradition is essentially a philosophy of outwardness, and the 
Indian a philosophy of inwardness. It is not meant that in either tra- 
dition the other element is completely lacking. Its presence is felt only 
incidentally now and then; it is otherwise pushed to the background and 
even neglected. And the Indian tradition is more consistently inward 
than the western is outward. Now and then in the latter, inwardness 
comes to the top and stays there for a fairly long time, particularly in 
Neoplatonism and medieval thought. But if this inwardness is really 
due to oriental influence — even Orphism is said to be oriental — then 
Western thought as such may be treated as essentially outward in its 
attitude. Even the differences between empiricism and rationalism, 
realism and idealism, materialism and spiritualism, etc., in western 
thought, are differences within this attitude and belong to the tradition 
of outwardness. Similar differences are found in the Indian tradition. 
It is, however, not to be thought that every Indian is an ascetic, without 
any sense of enjoyment and any taste for pleasures. What the ancient 
Indian felt was that no philosophy was required to justify pleasures 
and enjoyments, whatever be the forms prescribed for them. Probably 
he was mistaken here. An affirmative attitude to the world needs philo- 
sophical support, as life here has to be ordered according to ideals and 
principles. What the Indian thinkers accomplished, namely, the di- 
vision of life into the four asramas or stages, was not enough ; and they 
accepted the caste system as it formed itself, without any endeavor to 
introduce a principle for recasting it whenever necessary. In short, the 
philosopher as such was indifferent to all. For instance, Buddha 
preached salvation to all ; but he did not care to teach equal social status 
for all. It would be unfair to say that either he or Christ was a capitalist. 
Neither cared to think of economics or politics. Their only concern was 
with salvation. 

Bearing these two main differences in view, a few contrasts in detail 
may be pointed out. 
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First, Indian philosophy is Atman-centric. Both the starting point 
and end of philosophy are the Atman. Everything originates from the 
Atman and is dissolved in it. It is the center of interest, the central 
principle in metaphysics, psychology, ethics, aesthetics, and religion. 
But western philosophy is society-conscious. Philosophy begins as a 
social adventure among the Sophists. Even modern science is said to 
be a social venture*®. How to lead the best life on earth is the main 
concern and not infrequently the only concern. And life is social. Hence 
the peculiar outlook of western philosophy. Even the inwardness which 
Christianity endeavored to foster was gradually changed into outward- 
ness by the empirical or what Whitehead calls the historical revolt.5° 
As Professor Radhakrishnan says in another connection: “It is not the 
pale Galilean that has conquered, but the spirit of the West.’”™ 

Secondly, for the Upanishadic tradition, man is part (amsa) of 
Isvara or the Absolute, which is within him. For this theory, it is im- 
material whether the individual retains his individualty or not in that 
reality. The highest aim in life is the realization of that reality. But for 
western philosophy, man is part of nature, which is to be controlled. 

Next, according to the Upanishads, for man to be happy he should 
control his mind and attain a state of desirelessness.®? But the western 
tradition has gradually developed the idea that man should control 
nature and make it serve his needs. 

In the fourth place, whether reality is immanent or transcendent, 
ultimate reality, according to Indian philosophy, is the other to every- 
thing conceivable.5* But western thought, particularly the contempo- 
rary, is showing greater and greater dissatisfaction with such an idea. 
The neo-idealism of Croce has brought down the transcendent Abso- 
lute of Hegel, and Marx claims to have placed the Hegelian Absolute 
on its feet again. Russell Whitehead, Dewey, Alexander, and many 
other contemporary great thinkers see reality here itself. Even im- 
mortality is interpreted as belonging to the life on earth.® 

Fifthly, preoccupation of thought with pure inwardness and the 


“ Levy, The Universe of Science, ch. iv. 

™ Science and the Modern World (1926), 11. 

" Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 271. 

* Some contemporary Indians are vigorously attacking this attitude. 
Cf. neti neti of the Upanishads. 

™ Cf. Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, p. 413. 
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consequent indifference to externals have produced in India a purely 
universalistic outlook, which is, for example, exhibited in the tolerance 
which Hinduism shows to Islam and Christianity. The value of social 
solidarity, much less that of nationhood, was not felt by the ancient 
Indians. The present national feeling is not due to Indian philosophy. 
It may be admitted that Christianity is universalistic. But western phi- 
losophy on the whole promoted thinking in terms of society. It is not 
meant that India had no tribes or tribal feelings and conflicts. But 
thinking was never encouraged in terms of them. And we should not 
overlook the fact that for more than half a century philosophers of the 
West are speaking of national philosophies. Political and social thought 
of the West is the contribution of philosophers. But India has no 
political and social thought which may be regarded as systematic. 

It may again be repeated that this presentation of the two traditions, 
with a view to throwing their peculiarities into relief, is not meant to 
prove the superiority or inferiority of one to the other. Each tradition 
has a long history and can count very great names as its followers. The 
world can no longer be left a zoo of cultures and philosophical tra- 
ditions. It has to become one, and reflectively one, though this oneness 
is already being felt, sometimes happily and other times painfully. It is 
time for the two philosophical traditions to become one, each acting as 
the fulfillment of the other. 

In the end, one point may be brought to the notice of the reader. 
Indian philosophy has no important developments from about the fif- 
teenth century A.D. It has produced no new system of thought and has 
created no new philosophical concept. Only very recently, after the 
advent of the British, have Indians begun taking serious interest in 
their ancient philosophy. But the interest is still antiquarian and not 
originative and creative. To compare western philosophy, which has 
up-to-date developments, with the Indian, which stopped progressing 
by about the fifteenth century, it may be thought, is unfair ; for the rich- 
ness and variety of modern western philosophy, its manifold develop- 
ment covering all spheres of life, is lacking in the Indian. There is a 
large amount of truth in this criticism. The efforts of leading Indian 
philosophers are now devoted to expositions and interpretations, 
though a few are aware of the need for creative work. But whatever 
forms creative work will take in the future, if the Indian universities 
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encourage it, it will be a continuation and expansion of the Upanishadic 
tradition, by including whatever the tradition formerly excluded. It 
has to be a synthesis of Indian and western philosophical traditions. 
Similarly, however manifold its development has been, the western 
tradition will lack completion until synthesized with the Indian. The 
two traditions are really counterparts of each other ; and that they are 
so must now be philosophically recognized — which necessitates a new 
synthetic activity that can demonstrate the truth. 
| P.T. RAJU 

Andhra University 
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any reports on the condition of philosophy in France during 
and since the war indicate an uncertain, shifting state. With 
established figures like Bergson, Lévy-Bruhl, Brunschvicg, and Abel 
Rey removed from the scene, new leaders are coming forward, and new 
trends of thought are seeking to be heard. Most vociferous and widely 
publicized among the recent movements is the rapid French develop- 
ment of existentialism along literary as well as philosophical lines. 
Until the eve of the war, the effect of Heidegger and Jaspers upon 
formal philosophy was comparatively weak. They were accurately @x- 
plained in several surveys of German philosophical literature which 
appeared during the early thirties; an occasional student like Mile 
Hersch returned from Germany to champion Jaspers’ teachings; a 
French translation of selected passages from Heidegger was even pub- 
lished. But as late as 1943, Pére Tonquédec could write that there was 
no indigenous French school of existential philosophy.' This did not 
prevent a growing preoccupation in France with such typically existen- 
tial themes as death, solitude, despair, and authenticity — subjects 
which naturally command attention in times of peril, defeat, and re- 
sistance. Sartre’s huge book on Being and Nothing, Souriau’s study on 
the modes of existence, the novels of Camus along with his essay on the 
absurd, the journalism of Bataille —all this sudden flowering and its 
popular acceptance supposed the gradual formation in France of a 
sensibility readily responsive to ideas which had their origin across the 
Rhine. 

It is perhaps still too early to offer a balanced evaluation of these 

*J. de Tonquédec, Une Philosophie existentielle: L’Existence d’aprés Karl 


Jaspers (Paris, 1945). p. v; for a thorough recent study on Heidegger, cf. A. De 
Waelhens, La Philosophie de Martin Heidegger (Louvain, 1942) 
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latest currents since philosophy, rhetoric, and barnstorming are about 
equally and inextricably mixed at the present stage. Indeed, the literary 
reviews and the “little magazines” are the main sources for explanation 
and support of Sartre in America. A more balanced report about the 
philosophical issues must be sought in André Lalande’s annual survey 
of philosophy in France, now happily resumed after the wartime inter- 
ruption.” Even before the war, thinkers were not lacking who recog- 
nized the serious problems raised by existentialism and the force of 
many of its affirmations, without losing sight of its speculative deficien- 
cies and disastrous practical outcome. The Kierkegaardian studies of 
Jean Wahl and the meditations of Gabriel Marcel contain a generous 
appreciation, along with a rigorous criticism of Heidegger and Jaspers. 
Even more forceful, since undertaken on a wide systematic basis of 
positive doctrine, is the appraisal offered by Louis Lavelle both in 
special articles on actual tendencies in philosophy contributed to Le 
Temps and consistently throughout his many works. 

Lavelle’s philosophical stature has been steadily increasing since the 
publication of his first studies at the University of Strasbourg in 1921. 
These remarkably mature investigations into the dialectical structures 
of the sensible world and the special problem of visual perception of 
depth anticipate the original features of his later position. His major 
doctrines are being presented in a series of volumes bearing the general 
title The Dialectic of the Eternal Present. Up to the present, three 
sections have appeared, dealing respectively with being, act, and time 
and eternity. Lavelle has planned two more works to complete his 
project: a study on the human soul and one on wisdom. But the main 
lines of his approach are fairly clear from the parts already published, 
as well as from sketches in a more popular vein found in his regularly 
appearing philosophical chronicles and moral essays.* For many years 





*“La Philosophie en France, 1942-1945,” Philos. Rev., LV (1946), 1-23. For 
a good sampling of French existentialist writings, cf. Partisan Review, XIII, n. 2 
(Spring, 1946). 

* Lavelle’s publications fall into several classes : 

I. Philosophical Works: La Dialectique du monde sensible (Strasbourg, 
1921); La Perception visuelle de la profondeur (Strasbourg, 1921); La Dia- 
lectique de L’ Eternel Présent: De L’Etre (new ed., Paris, 1932); De L’Acte 
(Paris, 1937) ; and Du Temps et de l’Eternité (Paris, 1945) ; La Présence totale 
(Paris, 1934 —a popularization of De L’Etre). 

II. Moral Works: La Conscience de soi (Paris, 1933); L’Erreur de Nar- 
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Lavelle taught with great success at the University of Bordeaux. In the 
dark days before the fall of France, Lavelle was called upon to assume 
the duties of Inspector General of National Education, a position pre- 
viously held with distinction by the idealist philosopher, D. Parodi. 
At that time, Lavelle also began editing a new series of texts for 
higher philosophical education — the collection Logos — which was 
intended to improve philosophical instruction in France. He is now 
professor of philosophy at the Collége de France, where his influence 
is sure to be felt during these years of reconstruction. 

Together with his friend, René Le Senne, who has succeeded . 
Brunschvicg at the Sorbonne, Lavelle combines the soundest traditions 
of French spiritualism in philosophy with a generous openness to new 
directions. It is open to question, however, whether American thinkers 
will welcome him as they once received Bergson and Brunschvicg, with 
respect to whom Lavelle has both strong affinities and equally strong 
differences. Practically no attention has yet been paid in our country 
to his writings, and the reasons have been frankly stated.in a review 
of De l’Acte by George Boas.* Professor Boas complains that the book 
moves on an empyrean plane, being guided solely by the principle of 
contradiction apart from empirical contacts. The metaphysical train of 
reasoning is held to flow along in complete abstraction from specific 
historical issues in philosophy, the net result for Boas being “singularly 
unenlightening.”’ 

To some extent this verdict is made inevitable by Lavelle’s manner 
of presenting his thoughts. His style has been justly praised for its 
classical measure and grace, its sobriety and pleasing harmony of 
phrase. In an essay on the message of the writer,5 Lavelle remarks that 
writing is an instrument of progress for the author himself, giving 
constancy and illumination to his thoughts and enabiing him to address 
the secret self of his reader. The writer’s aim should be to capture and 
communicate the eternal rather than the fugitive aspects of his medi- 
tation. At first glance, then, the atmosphere of eternity would seem to 





cisse (Paris, 1939) ; Le Mal et la souffrance (Paris, 1940) ; La Parole et l’écriture 
(Paris, 1942). 
III. Philosophical Chronicles: Le Moi et son destin (Paris, 1936) ; La Phi- 
losophie francaise entre les deux guerres (Paris, 1942). 
* Journal of Philosophy, XX XV (1938), 220. 
® Conscience, ch. 4. 
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cut the writer off from all earthly concerns and all particular engage- 
ments, supplying him with only a formal principle as companion and 
guide in his speculations. Lavelle quickly corrects this hasty mis- 
apprehension. His main regard is not for graceful style or ingenious 
analysis, but for maintaining constant communication with reality.® 
Only in this patient intercourse with concrete things can a thinker so 
discipline his thought and imagination as to avoid building castles in 
Spain. Boas’ quarrel with Lavelle goes further to a disagreement about 
where reality and concrete things are to be found. However, naturalism 
itself would admire the union of philosophical serenity and responsive 
awareness of a nation’s predicament which can be sensed in the moving 
“Preface on Wartime” written by Lavelle in 1940 for his essays on 
evil and suffering. There he noted how war gives to even the most 
frivolous life a tragic perspective, forcing a man to strip himself of all 
his habitual props and hollow dodges.? Through the terrible apprentice- 
ship of fear and separation, of expectation and anguish, a man is led 
to revaluate the familiar world and to seek reality and security where 
they are truly to be found. But in war or in peace existence remains the 
same, whether we are forced to seek it by the heightened tension of 
life, or whether we have the fortitude to set out freely in its search 
during tranquil times. 

Whatever the disadvantages of modeling his style upon the pattern 
of the seventeenth-century moralists, Lavelle cannot be justly accused 
of overlooking actual problems in philosophy. Indeed, a Belgian scholar 
finds fault with him precisely for his eclecticism, for his too widely 
ranging and conciliatory spirit which seeks to combine features from 
the most diverse and historically irreconcilable positions.* A careful 
reading of Lavelle reveals his wide knowledge of the history of phi- 
losophy and his zeal for incorporating the slightest truth embodied in 
the most antagonistic views. Often he seems to strain the limits of even 
the dialectical approach to achieve this end. Yet in one important 
respect his method differs from that of outright eclecticism: there is a 
continuous effort at clarifying concepts and correcting previous opin- 
ions in the light of a definite theory of being which is still being 





* [bid., pp. 71-72. 

” Mal, p. 8. 

“A. De Waelhens, “Une Philosophie de la participation : L’actualisme de M. 
Louis Lavelle,” Revue néoscolastique de philosophie, XLII (1939), 228. 
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developed. Lavelle is concerned not so much with achieving mechanical 
comprehensiveness as with casting maximum light upon a position 
which he has taken from his earliest writings. He himself approves of 
Jaspers’ insistence upon a certain narrowness, faithfulness to self, and 
respect for one’s own limits as well as for the claims of truth.® His 
frequent citation of Plato, Descartes, Malebranche, Maine de Biran, 
and Lachelier places him squarely within a recognizable tradition in 
French philosophy. It is indeed a fundamental trait of any theory of 
participation that the “just proportion’ must be maintained between 
what are confessedly only partial attitudes and reports. But this does 
not prevent Lavelle from clearly rejecting or pointing out the charac- 
teristic errors in doctrines like synthetic idealism, pantheism, and pure 
empiricism. 

Lavelle’s polemic against this last view can be traced throughout all 
his works. He is consistently hostile to the scientific empiricist’s de- 
liberate glorying in superficiality, the bold declaration that all is on the 
surface and that there are no depths. This attitude received its classical 
expression in the original manifesto of the Vienna Circle,!° which 
supplemented its formal proof of the meaninglessness of metaphysics 
with ironic comments on the mythology of “the inexpressible” and of 
“higher things.” This outlook is generated in part by a misuse of the 
methodological restrictions of scientific procedure and in part by a 
general spiritual frivolity which in our time has all but destroyed le 
serieux de la vie. The main source of this latter contagion lies not in 
the intellectual field but in the moral and religious. I am reminded of 
Kierkegaard’s satirical fable about the theological candidate who under- 
stood well enough that his main duty was to get to heaven, but who 
felt even more vividly the importance of securing the means to that 
end: a degree authoritatively sound, a living gloriously secure, and a 
family piously comfortable. In Lavellian terms, life takes on serious 
import only when the Absolute is realized as an opportunate presence 
which is to be accepted or rejected, but in no case postponed or 
ignored.! The person is established in all his moral gravity only when 





® Acte, p. 213. 

” “Tie wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung: Der Wiener Kreis,” Verdffentlich- 
ungen des Vereines Ernst Mach (Vienna, 1929), p. 15; cf. R. Carnap, The 
Logical Syntax of Language (New York, 1937), p. 314. 

4% Acte, p. 49; Présence, pp. 25-27. 
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he assumes responsibility through the experience of being and through 
freely sharing in the act which binds him decisively to Pure Act. 
There is an exact correspondence between the theoretical phenome- 
nalist and the practical moral dilettante. Both types shie away from 
the problem of being in order to concentrate upon the play of appear- 
ance which engages one only in a spectator role. The usual argument 
which they employ ad hominem is that to direct attention elsewhere 
would tend to depreciate the familiar life about us. Lavelle responds 
to this charge with surprising but justified vehemence. Nous n’avons 
pas le droit de mépriser notre terre. It is wrong to assume that meta- 
physics must turn away from the world about us, for its proper effect 
is to confer ontological dignity upon our daily actions and to reveal the 
final values at stake in ordinary situations. Empiricism fails to criticize 
the spatial imagery which beclouds its discussion of surface and depth, 
things earthly and things on high. To emphasize the autonomy and 
dignity of individuals is at the same time to see their interdependence 
and common relation to an absolute principle. Although he is careful 
to maintain the distinction between God and the world, Lavelle declares 
that he would rather sin with a pantheism which assures man’s place- 
ment in being and the absolute import of his present life than surrender 
to positivism.’? Only because the world is emptied of significance and 
man’s actions are robbed of the dignity of choosing salvation or dam- 
nation can positivism rule out the question of human participation. 
Balancing this attack upon positivism, however, is Lavelle’s similar 
critique of the Romantic attitude in philosophy. He traces this German 
romanticism to a threefold source. Finite beings are conceived as re- 
maining of necessity within an impermeable solitude which holds them 
prisoners of their own anguished distress ; they are forever combating 
alien forces which appear as disruptive centers within the sphere of 
consciousness ; any victories which they achieve are but momentary, 
and arouse an infinite desire which can never be realized.'* In a literary 
way, this view of creatures led to the attitude of searching without hope 
for the ever-receding ideal — die blaue Blume — and of finding satis- 
faction in the activity of the search alone. It ends philosophically in 
ontological suicide, since the goal of our striving is by definition an 





* Tbid., p. 14. 
* Moi, p. 68. 
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“infinite” object, in the sense of complete indetermination and absence 
of actual being. Heidegger would make unhappiness a metaphysical 
necessity by stressing the solitude and ultimate despair of the indi- 
vidual. But there are concealed here a secret contentment with the state 
of unfulfillment and an assertion of self-sufficiency which hardly accord 
with the human condition of being-thrown-forward toward the menac- 
ing abyss. No room is allowed for giveness and for the real attainment 
of ends. For Lavelle there are too much emotionalism and pride dif- 
fused throughout existentialism. It has lost sight both of geninue self- 
forgetfulness and of the proper place of interest in philosophy. Heideg- 
ger’s basically pragmatic doctrine of the instrumental status of the 
world of things at hand unduly depreciates the function of things in 
the scheme of personal progress. Our actions are not occurring in a 
meaningless treadmill, for what we do and become in the world of 
space and time is a means for realizing God’s presence to us. 

Paradoxically, our self-dedication to the objective ends of being is 
also the most intense act of personal interest. For all his opposition 
to Hegel’s World-Spirit and systematic impersonality, Kierkegaard is 
continuing a fundamental Hegelian theme when he stresses the pas- 
sional factor in thinking. In his Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
Hegel attributes the dynamism of the historical process to the union 
of passion and idea, to the energy of great human wills placed at the 
disposal of community aims. Without subscribing to the monistic 
necessity and the cunning of reason which underlie this view, Lavelle 
reconsiders along with Kierkegaard the need for interest on the part 
of the philosopher.™4 This does not entail subjectivism, for interest is a 
placement of the self in the full context of being and at the disposal of 
the absolute being. By carrying through the dialectic of participation 
to its final term with eagerness and consecration to the high vocation 
of philosophizing, we are led to make real assent to God as the all- 
engaging interest of man. This leads to the positive teaching of Lavelle 
on the nature and method of philosophy. 


Il 


When Lavelle was writing his first important work, the Dialectique, 
Hamelin and Bergson were still the major figures in French philoso- 


* Présence, pp. 68-69 ; Acte, p. 173. 
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phy. It was by comparison with their divergent positions that he hoped 
to make his own approach clear. Since his emphasis upon the contri- 
bution of the subject to philosophical thought might easily be taken for 
a priort productive idealism, Lavelle is careful to point out the contrast 
between his own analytic method and Hamelin’s synthetic one.!® In his 
famous essay on the principal elements in representation, Hamelin 
sought to construct the universe through the logical necessity of a 
synthetic method. Positing the basic function of relation, he maintained 
that dialectical thought can so combine simple elements that the con- 
crete world is eventually constituted. This claim rested upon a distorted 
notion of analysis and upon a misreading of the relation of thought 
and being. Hamelin is committed at the start to an empty formalism, 
the price which must be paid for taking relation as primitive and for 
refusing to trace its foundation in being. Relation can be erected into a 
universally generative principle only if insufficiency can serve as an 
absolute beginning. The operation of relating always transpires within 
the intimacy of being, which envelops the terms as well as their mutual 
‘reference. 

The plausibility of creative idealism is due to its correlative polarity 
with pure empiricism. The former places all its weight on the side of 
the acting subject, the latter on the side of the given factor in knowl- 
edge. In both views, being is taken as a comparatively inert state op- 
posed to the cognitive act. For his part, Lavelle recognizes the pro- 
portion between being and act and seeks to restore the pregnant sense 
of actual being or ontic act. The intellect can function because being 
has first taken the initiative in rendering the mind fruitful, and the 
intellectual horizon is an infinite one because the mind finds itself 
already placed within the order of being in its total presence. Hence 
the basic procedure in philosophy must be analysis, a discrimination 
between the parts of being in their concrete and individual character. 
Analysis discovers but does not create being, since every act of mind 
and every concept are themselves instances of being. Moreover, they 
are limited instances, never exhausting their source which constantly 
solicits our further efforts to apprehend it. Only on condition of a two- 





*For a study of Hamelin’s method, cf. L. Beck, La méthode synthétique 
@’Hamelin (Paris, 1935), in the series “Philosophie de |’Esprit” ed. Lavelle and 
Le Senne. For Lavelle’s critique, cf. Dialectique, pp. xxxi-xxxvi; Etre, pp. 32, 
87-88; Acte, pp. 42-45. 
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fold intellectual humility before the givenness and the inexhaustibility 
of being can a legitimate but secondary place be found for synthesis, 
Both are required for the human dialectic, for we participate in being 
only by being converted from a given thing or state to an active 
affirmation. 

The primacy of the analytic method guarantees the realism of phi- 
losophy as an inquiry into the principle and conditions of participation. 
But philosophy must also be intellectualist. If Lavelle stresses the 
need which intellect has for sensible intuition and qualities in order to 
escape the abstract formalism of Hamelin, he is equally insistent upon 
the rights of intellect against Bergson. Hamelin was fighting against 
a caricature of being, Bergson against a caricature of intellect. An 
idea is not a static state but an act of thought which is far richer than 
the sense image. Even Bergson has need for intellectual analysis in 
order to penetrate the nature of the durée, becoming and creativeness, 
which are no more than factually ascertained by intuition. These funda- 
mental notions belong to the heritage of philosophia perennis, for they 
are renewed ways of grasping existence. Only to him who exercises 
intellectual judgment is existence communicated,'® and it is vain to 
safeguard the latter by inserting a fundamentally irrational element at 
its core. Meyerson even more than Bergson is affected by this phase 
of Lavelle’s criticism. For this acute philosopher of scienceesaw no 
other way to assure the primacy and independence of being than by 
placing a strict limit upon the scope of the principle of identity and 
the conciliatory categories of identification. But the unity of being 
which reason seeks to establish is not a univocal unity which abolishes 
all differences. We are not obliged to oppose the absurd to the neces- 
sary, since reason finds a place for multiplicity and contingency pre- 
cisely within the analogical unity of being.'* This unity is constitutive 
rather than destructive of differences and joins rather than separates 
intelligence and beings. 

Realist and intellectualist, a philosophy of participation must also be 
spiritualist, as that term is employed by Lachelier and the whole 
French intellectual tradition. Thought would remain sterile and ab- 





* Présence, p. 20. 

" Acte, p. 232; a similar treatment of Meyerson’s irrationalism is found in an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation on “The A Priori in Science According to the 
Philosophy of Meyerson” (Ann Arbor, 1942), by F. Maluf. 
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stract unless it were recognized as pre-eminently an activity of the 
human spirit, as the highest form of life enlivened by love. In his 
criticism both of synthetic idealism and of irrationalism, Lavelle agrees 
with the philosophy of mind of Léon Brunschvicg. For both thinkers 
intellectual activity is the true edification of self, converting a human 
life from acceptance to affirmation of being, from a brute datum to a 
self-giving consciousness. Concerning the object of reason and the 
nature of its operation, however, they are in sharp conflict. In terms 
of Brunschvicg’s critical idealism, the history of science is the labora- 
tory of the philosopher, providing him with actual instances of rational 
procedure. The proper office of philosophy is to reflect upon the histori- 
cal operations of mind and so to discover veritas temporis filta. This 
reflective analysis is considered by Brunschvicg to be self-creative in 
the strictest sense. For the mind, the only world is that of conscious- 
ness, and even the primitive experience of the “shock” met with in 
perception is nothing other than the mind’s first indeterminate affir- 
mation of existence.1® Lavelle is too much a moralist to admit this 
essentially specialized theory of the spiritual life. Hence he proposes 
the counteraxiom : intelligentia entis filia. Being cannot be reduced to 
a Grenzbegriff, to a mere limiting function posited by mind as a barrier 
which challenges the imperialistic designs of intelligence itself. This 
priming-point conception of sensibility imprisons the mind within itself 
and the self-deception aroused by an apparent contact with unyielding 
otherness. Brunschvicg’s spirit must turn back ultimately upon itself, 
whereas for Lavelle the spirit is essentially ordained to the totality of 
actual being in the presence of which it lives and moves. 


Intellectual activity is truly a constituting of the self as something 
more than an objective effect of another’s efficiency. But this self- 
formation in freedom remains at all times a “created creation,” a term 
employed by Lavelle to designate the same mystery which Scholastics 
refer to as secondary causality. By this notion’® he further distinguishes 





* The doctrine of a perceptual “shock” was enunciated in Brunschvicg’s central 
book, his thesis on La Modalité du jugement (Paris, 1807), p. 94. It was intended 
to distinguish his critical idealism from absolute varieties of idealism. But as R. 
Verneaux pointed out (“L’ idéalisme de M. Brunschvicg,” Revue de philosophie, 
n.s., IV (1934), p. 194), this experience is itself only an act of the mind posited 
as receptive, and so cannot establish the uniqueness of Brunschvicg’s position. 


* Dialectique, p. xlii; Présence, p. 46; Acte, pp. 177, 283, 377-379. 
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his own outlook from absolute idealism as well as from a philosophy 
of pure becoming. Ours is a qualified creation precisely because we are 
not to be confounded with absolute being. Only God can create in an 
unconditional sense ; human creativity partakes of the derived charac- 
ter of our mode of being. The exercise of our freedom involves a tran- 
sition from spontaneity to conscious liberty, from passivity to activity, 
whereas there can be no such passage in God. Well aware of the danger 
lying in a doctrine of absolutely creative mind or will, Lavelle substi- 
tutes for the Dionysian ideal of sufficiency the humility of created 
action recu et rendu. By our action we are rendered present to being, 
but this remains a relative presence of a part to the whole, an in- 
complete presence which retains traces of the potentiality of a received 
state. Human freedom is a participated freedom, and hence the au- 
tonomy which it establishes is a participated rather than an absolute 
autonomy. 

This theory of the two autonomies, divine and human, resolves the 
dilemma proposed by a demoniac and a merely instrumental view of 
causality. But it has an important consequence for the nature of phi- 
losophy itself, which Lavelle defines as an interior genesis of being. 
This interiorization is made possible only by the creation of a sphere 
of intimacy in the self as a reflective act. Personal development and 
the appropriation of being are correlative moments in the constructive 
act of cognition. For Lavelle there is no legitimate critique of knowl- 
edge apart from ontology. He defends the validity of metaphysics by 
reviewing the Kantian attack upon first philosophy in the light of his 
own account of the relation between thought and being. Like Nicolai 
Hartmann, he finds intellect to be “embedded” or englobed in being 
even in its initial phase.2? There is a radical homogeneity between 
thought and being, a likeness which is best grasped in the very idea 
of being, which is itself an adequate instance of being. This is the 
foundation for that intellectual intuition which — contrary to Kant — 
is both active and derived. Separation occurs only when intellect is 
taken as a state and being as an inert object. Once it is seen that being 
is act, then its kinship with the activity of thinking becomes evident. 
In the cognitive act, the knowing mind and the being which is known 
are one in an operation which perfects both consciousness and the ob- 


”® Présence, pp. 198-200; Acte, p. 347; Etre, pp. 146 ff., 163-165. 
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jective world. Philosophizing begins for Lavelle, as well as for Aris- 
totle, just here at the insertion of the act of thought in being. We have 
a fundamental experience of existing being, and it is upon this experi- 
ence rather than upon its mere possibility — Jaspers’ aus mdglichen 
Existenz — that the dialectic of participation rests. 

There is no need to posit the transcendental ego, since the conscious 
act of knowing gives access to being in its total presence. Continuity 
of analysis can be maintained because the originary consent to being 
is a consent to a seamless robe which in principle must be accepted 
entire. Being is indivisibly one, requiring that the differentiations due 
to finite human acts be made within the context of this unity. This 
does not lend unqualified support, however, to Kant’s thesis that 
omnis determinatio negatio est, since the particular determinations of 
being by finite minds are achieved by positive participation. All the 
richness of the world of determinate existences testifies both to the 
dependent nature of our mind upon a given, and to the likeness we 
bear towards the source of being. Progress in the direction of pure 
act is not an endless pursuit of indetermination but a growing presence 
or intimacy both with ourselves and with total being. Being is not 
attained abstractly but always in the concrete since we experience it 
in the three facets of act: knowing, willing, and loving. The Critique 
of Pure Reason is notoriously inconclusive about the doctrine of the 
self and the Cogito, a crucial issue on which Lavelle deliberately re- 
affirms the stand of French spiritualism against critical philosophy.”" 
Act is not a transcendental subject providing only the conditions for 
the possibility of experience but itself remaining unknown except as 
a phenomenal object. Its accessibility is not exhausted with a knowl- 
edge of the world and self as self-constituted objects. Act is grasped 
immediately in its exercise, not only in a psychological way but also 
as a communion with being. The transcendent is no hidden Ding-an- 
sich posited by reason, for in cognition there is a principle which goes 
beyond the particular act and its immediate object to the totality of 
being. 





™ Acte, p. 145. Even in the case of Descartes, it is necessary to remark that the 
self is never met with apart either from being or from its orientation to an object, 
and also that both self and object are comprised within being (Présence, pp. 
35-36). This phase in Descartes has been further examined by M. Versfeld, An 
Essay on the Metaphysics of Descartes (London, 1940), ch. 6. 
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III 


Like Blondel, Lavelle founds the possibility of metaphysics upon an 
analysis of act as a participation in being. But our ability to know the 
transcendent must be realized within our present world, rather than 
by taking impious flight from it. The metaphysical investigation con- 
sists in so deepening our awareness of this world that we reach to the 
activity which is always proposed to us for free and enlightened 
acceptance.”* In his preoccupation with the situation of man in the 
world, Lavelle has been influenced by his friend, Gabriel Marcel, and 
the German existentialists. With them he agrees that man’s being is 
essentially a being-in-the-world, that man attains selfhood in the very 
act which inserts his being in the world. Philosophy must begin here, 
for the sense of human mundanity is our most primitive experience. 
The fundamental human conviction is one of sharing in what is both 
mine and not mine, in what is offered to me provided only that I make 


it my own and still continue to seek it as a gift. Participation in being. 


is a more radical sentiment than the Cogito of Descartes or the will- 
effort of Maine de Biran; it is prior to the obstacle of Le Senne and 
the anguished dread of Kierkegaard and Jaspers. 

That our presence in being is a participated presence is not postu- 
lated by Lavelle, but is made evident from an analysis of experience.” 
Being belongs to us at first only in a passive way, for initially we are 
things having states of consciousness. Human struggle and endeavor 
are motivated by the desire to render our ontic condition less potential 
and imperfect. Our passage from thing to person and from state to act 
testifies to our finitude and desire for the infinite. Personal develop- 
ment, moreover, occurs in time, which is nothing other than an instru- 
ment placed at our disposal for converting floating states of conscious- 
ness into integrated personal actuality. As involved in time and living 
in the fleeting moment, we are bound by sensation, which makes con- 
tact with the present, and by the determined image of the past and the 
undetermined image of the future, wherewith we construct our sub- 
jective life. Limited and constrained as temporal existence is, it never- 





* Mal, p. 136. 

* Dialectique, p. 6; Etre, pp. 8, 89-00, 115-116, 152-154. Neoscholastics like 
Séhngen, Fabro, and Geiger have recently brought the Thomistic doctrine on 
participation into full relief. 
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theless excites in us an unquenchable thirst for permanent total pres- 
ence. We live in time but unto eternity. Our temporality does not 
suffice, as Heidegger would pretend, but everlastingly goads us into 
aspiring towards pure act and total being. Temporal progress indicates 
the participated nature and contingency of our existence. 

Finite reality is an ens mixtum, a convergent center for act and 
datum. Being is always present to us, but we in turn are not always 
present to it. We must grow in the realization of our own authentic 
being : we gradually “come to ourselves.”’ There is an interval between 
the state of naive spontaneity and a plenary self-awareness. It is the 
world which fills this interval and which rouses us to reflection. Both 
the Scholastics and Lavelle deny the privileged position accorded by 
idealism to thought.24 They recognize as the true mark of human 
intelligence its need to lose itself first in knowing the object before it 
can win itself in reflection. What the Platonic mind can never ade- 
quately explain is the stumbling block of potentiality present in the 
intellect as well as in the world. Reflection is an absolute beginning 
for the individual, but it is by nature an appropriation of power already 
present and appropriated by me when I rejoin its creative source. 
Thought and being are distinct only where the distinction between 
finite and absolute being prevails. Intellectual dynamism arises from 
the tendency of our intellect towards a pure cognition which coincides 
with pure act. This remains an ideal for our virtually intelligent reason 
which requires the objects provided by the world. 

Far from advocating a kind of panphenomenism which would reduce 
the world to a mere shadow of act, Lavelle underscores the truism that 
appearances are themselves forms of being. Their reality is due to the 
presence of the absolute being which they signify, and their function is 
to render our minds actual with regard to some particular aspect of 
being. It is truer to say that there are perspectives upon being than 
appearances, for the latter have meaning only in cognitive union with 
finite intellects. Our concepts are determined and rendered concrete 
when united with sensibility. It is through the body that the public 
world becomes my world. The theory of mon corps holds as important 
a place in Lavelle’s thought as in that of Gabriel Marcel.*® This body 





* Présence, pp. 69-70, 195-196. 
* Ibid., pp. 78, 154-155; Acte, pp. 402-403. For Marcel’s view, cf. Journal 
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which is both mine and an object in the world bears witness to my 
participated being and to my placement in the world. Through its 
possession, I achieve my own individual perspective upon the world. 
Instead of contributing to solipsism, the corporeal aspect of my nature 
is a means of communion with other persons as fellow members of the 
world of objects. By my body, I become an existent object for another, 
and an individual temporal center of sensations and representations 
for myself. My passivity and reciprocal relations with other partici- 
pants in being become objectified in my body and the conditions to 
which it submits the self. 

Material conditions are not to be regarded solely as restrictions 
placed upon the self. Their relations to it are undetermined and hence 
ambiguous at the outset. Matter is not by nature a barrier to the mind’s 
progress, for it is neither a limiting concept nor a mode of reality 
totally different from the mind. It may become either an obstacle or an 
aid, depending upon the kind of decision we make when confronted 
with it. If the human spirit becomes discouraged at the limits set by 
matter and eventually seeks a compromise on the material level, then 
matter has won an inadvertent victory over man. The true purpose 
of material limits is to provide a stimulus for effort, a phenomenon 
which is as metaphysically significant for Lavelle as for Maine de 
Biran.”® Will is not only a spiritual function but also a source of power 
in the composite nature of man. When will is directed towards bringing 
about a junction of the universal and the particular in matter, this 
operation is testified by the presence of effort. The will enables the 
subjective to pass over into the objective order; it converts being or 
act into effective action through its arduous shaping of matter. When 
properly approached, matter serves as the support for action and the 





métaphysique (Paris, 1927), pp. 25-253; Etre et avoir (Paris, 1935), pp. 119, 
185; also my study, “Gabriel Marcel and the Mystery of Being,” Thought, 
XVIII (1043), 680-681. 

* Acte, pp. 318-324, 462-466. Lavelle considers his “participated act” to be in 
legitimate succession to Descartes’ “thought” and Biran’s “will,” since the move- 
ment toward being which they announce is completed in act. He maintains that 
Biran’s analysis of the primitive experience is more complex and humane than 
that of Descartes. Lavelle quotes with evident favor Biran’s famous remark that 
“si je savais comment je veux, je saurais tout.” The Cartesian and Biranian 
reports on this issue have been carefully compared and weighed by J. Paliard, 
“Le ‘Cogito’ cartésien et le ‘Cogito’ biranien,” Cartesio nel terzo centenario del 
“Discorso del metodo” (Milan, 1937). 
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means for objective communication between persons. As a coprinciple 
in human nature, the body helps to guard one’s secret, to keep an indi- 
vidual spirit unique and inviolable. But the effort of will summons the 
body to aid me in my search for others with whom to share my being. 
And the very resistance of my body before my efforts and those of 
others has existential value for me, assuring me of my own reality as 
well as of my limitations. 

Matter and the body are only particular instances of the given, 
which is an essential factor in human existence, the final testimony to 
its participated status. Because of the mélange of act and potency in 
human nature, there must be a given which corresponds to my pas- 
sivity. Lavelle approves of Kant’s plan to carry philosophy beyond the 
confusing opposition set up by rationalism and empiricism. Rational- 
ism stressed the active principle in thought, whereas empiricism em- 
phasized its receptivity. Kant, however, saw that there is no such thing 
for man as pure thought (for thought must function in terms of an 
object) and no such thing in the real world as a pure fact (since it is 
always significantly factual for some mind). Lavelle’s originality lies 
in his restatement of this correlativity in terms of the doctrine of 
participation, rather than as support for the Kantian theory of ob- 
jective knowledge.** What Kant underestimated is the proper specifi- 
cation of thought in a qualitative way by the given, a specification 
which accounts for the affinity between concept and sense object more 
successfully than does the makeshift doctrine on the schemata of imagi- 
nation. The given is primarily a challenge which evokes a response, 
and which overflows more than limits the act of thought. There is an 
unsuspected fertility about the given: it is intensely charged with 
surplus. Instead of being exhaustively comprehended by an act of 
human intellect, it reveals hidden reserves which beckon the mind to 
make further conquests. With “loyal deceit,” the given world offers 
itself to the mind only to raise a hope for absolute act, which has, or 
rather is, its own being beyond the contrast between limited act and the 
given. Thus the world calls forth the infinite resources of the mind, as 


it sets out on its dialectical search for pure being. 
*"Acte, ch. 17. Lavelle does not relieve man’s homelessness in an alien world 
by reducing being to pure consciousness, in the manner of the later Husserl. It is 


the common rooting of both freedom and the given in God which enables man to 
become at home in the world without being a mere thing or an absolute creator. 
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Most significant for the development of recent thought is Lavelle’s 
healthy conviction that the dialectical road to the absolute is not a 
futile treadmill but a real highway to a real journey’s end. Up to a 
point he is at one with Jaspers in the latter’s attack upon the total 
immanence advocated by Heidegger.?® This immanentism involves a 
covert belief in the sufficiency of human existence which cannot sur- 
vive such an analysis of experience as Lavelle provides. The world is 
not itself being but only a means whereby a man may insert himself in 
being. It is a truer reading of the human situation to say that the world 
is man’s opportunity to surpass the world by attaining actual being. 
Similarly, time is not the alpha and omega of our existence, for human 
life becomes significant not in a closed temporal order but in time as 
decisively open to eternity. Immanence itself has meaning only as a 
functional reference to transcendence. Together they define the human 
situation and give import to our life. 

Jaspers’ great contribution to the contemporary discussion about 
man’s place in the cosmos is his insistence upon the need for transcend- 
ence. If human existence is to reach beyond sheerly empirical being, it 
must become orientated towards transcendence. But for Jaspers this 
latter dimension remains only a human attitude, unless we are pre- 
pared to accept the failure of all philosophy as a sure witness to an 
independent Other. Lavelle’s argument goes a stage beyond Jaspers to 
what can only be termed a rehabilitation of the philosophical con- 
ception of the living and true God. This is achieved by pointing out the 
distinction between a relative and an absolute transcendence, between 
transcendence and the transcendent. The relative transcendence which 
is found in human acts is always correlative to immanence. For our 
acts are participant realities which require the given not only on the 
side of the object (which corresponds to our passivity, or potentiality) 
but also with respect to our proper actuality. Our action shares in a 
secondary way in a power which has already taken the initiative. We 
form our own spiritual personality by “giving ourselves to ourselves,” 
but this action of self-giving is itself a gift. This touches on the mystery 
of freedom and many free beings in dependent relation to an autono- 
mous freedom. We are always immanent to God in our reception of 
selfhood and freedom, but He remains absolutely transcendent to the 





* See Lavelle’s studies on Heidegger and Jaspers: Moi, pt. II; Acte, ch. 9. 
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correlative order of immanence and transcendence. This is Lavelle’s 
way of expressing what modern Scholastic philosophers of partici- 
pation would call the nonreciprocal relation of the world to God. 

For a philosophy of participation the primitive experience is one of 
joy not of anguish, and the final word is not failure but faith. Gabriel 
Marcel fears that Lavelle may be disposing of evil and frustration too 
facilely as mere moments in a dialectic which must inevitably be sur- 
passed and incorporated in a higher synthesis.”® But reflection on this 
point leads me to consider Marcel’s fear an ungrounded one where 
Lavelle is concerned. It would indeed be the outcome of the treatment 
accorded to anxiety and evil by a dialectical monism, as the heroic 
efforts of Royce to find a genuine place for personal failure within a 
monistic framework show. Lavelle, however, has in mind the pessi- 
mistic and nihilistic trends of German philosophy of existence. This 
tragic finitism, present in Jaspers almost as starkly as in Heidegger, 
is traceable to an anthropology constructed entirely apart from a trans- 
cendent being. Lavelle maintains with Kierkegaard that anguished 
dread arises in our breast when we are faced with the possibility of 
action in the world and with the eternal stake of our free decision. 
Hope and joy are more fundamental than dread and suffering, not 
because the positive movement in dialectics must prevail, but because 
pure act enjoys an absolute primacy over the entire dialectical move- 
ment and the entire order of created acts. It is true that composite 
beings existing and developing in the world are the focus for con- 
traries, of which the one has a positive privilege over the other, as 
liberty over a necessity which limits it. But freedom and hope are well 
grounded only because the absolute being transcends all contraries 
not as their synthesis but as their principle. The ultimate purpose of 
contraries is to permit participation according to a vocation which may 
be freely pursued or rejected. 

Lavelle’s optimism upon this grave problem is a hopeful sign that 
the transcendent will be recalled from the shadowland of dialectical 
illusion to which Kant banished the Ideas of the soul, the world, and 
God. Whereas Jaspers can treat of the Ideal of Reason only as a limit 
to the movement of transcending, Lavelle offers a way to approach God 


* Cf. the report and discussion on this point by I. Chevalier, “Apercu sur la 
Philosophie de M. Lavelle,” Revue thomiste, XLV (1939), 512-514. 
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as an independent reality. As one of the few modern philosophers to 
consider God in this manner, he is also one of few to work out a natural 
theology. 

IV 

The main lines of Lavelle’s doctrine on God*® come closer to the 
Aristotelian and Scholastic teaching than do other sections of his phi- 
losophy. When he terms God pure act, it is true that this must be 
understood more in the tradition of Blondel’s Agir pur than in that of 
the Scholastic actus purus. That God is pure act is a conclusion to 
which the questing human mind is forced when it follows the reality 
of participation to its necessary conditions and principle. Precisely be- 
cause He is radically transcendent to all participated forms of being, 
God is being in the absolute sense of pure perfection or actuality. He 
is both independent being and the reasonable explanation of all being. 
Speaking in our human manner, we can say with Descartes that God 
is causa sui, indicating thereby God’s eternity and primal causality in 
regard to all creation. In Himself, God is absolute spiritual unity and 
subjectivity, enjoying the intimacy of self-love beyond all finite de- 
terminations and temporal conditions. He is both our first origin and 
our ultimate end, the only true term of human faith and action. 

Two inescapable questions arise in connection with this doctrine on 
the divine nature: Is God personal and conscious, and how is He 
really distinct from the world? On both points, Lavelle’s thought 
underwent considerable development from the provisional statements 
of his earlier writings to the firmer grasp of principles displayed in 
De L’Acte. The movement of his teaching is steadily in a direction 
approximating the Aristotelian doctrine on the nature of the one God. 

At first, Lavelle was inclined to deny consciousness to God precisely 
because He is the perfect being. If consciousness always involves a 
duality or real distinction between subject and object, then Plotinus 
and Boehme and Fichte are justified in restricting it to finite beings 
and in positing a primal source which is beyond consciousness. Yet 
closer inspection of human cognition shows that duality is present in 
the noetic order only as a consequence of a composition of act and 
limitation in the order of being.! Because our nature is an imperfect 





*” Acte, ch. 7-8. 
* Présence, pp. 128-132; Acte, pp. 24-26, 145, 217-218. 
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act, Our cognitive operation requires the conjunction of a thematic 
power and a material datum, the application of conscious act to a 
particular state of content. Yet this mixture of activity and receptivity 
expresses not the essence of consciousness but its imperfect mode in 
finite beings. Sometimes, however, we enjoy a heightened awareness 
in which we are conscious only of the knowing act itself. This is a dim 
anticipation of the perfect presence of consciousness in God. He is both 
pure consciousness and the source of participated conscious beings. 
In Aristotelian language, God is noesis noeseos noesis, absolute self- 
awareness, whereas we become aware of ourselves only through know- 
ing an object distinct from our mind. Whereas natural spontaneity and 
reflection differ for us, God’s originary being is pure reflection. For 
Him to be is to be self-conscious, since absolute act is the same as 
reflective spirit. Were consciousness abolished from God, He would 
be nothing but a blind unguided force. 


In further specifying the divine reflective being as perfect interiority 
and intimacy, Lavelle deals a mortal blow to the metaphysics of deism 
with its prejudice in favor of the object. Karl Barth argues that if God 
has antecedent being and consciousness, then we are cut off entirely 
from communion with Him.*? But Lavelle correctly insists that belief 
in the transcendent no more severs us from God than it requires us to 
flee from this world of familiar experience. Both Barth and Jaspers 
are here confusing a metaphysics of participation with such an idola- 
trous exaltation of the object of thought as the deistic conception of 
the Supreme Architect of the universe. Creaturely metaphysics, as 
Kierkegaard so well understood, is primarily a deepening of subjec- 
tivity. God is acknowledged as the perfect “ipseity” or selfhood, since 
He possesses His own act of being in absolute reflection. As trans- 
cendent being, God cannot become a state or an object. A man is not 
only actual being but also an object, because his act is a finite one 
involving that sort of interiority which corresponds to exteriority. Yet 





"Hence Barth knows no other way of establishing a union between man and 
the Wholly Other than by reducing human to divine consciousness in revelation ; 
cf. C. Van Til, The New Modernism: An Appraisal of the Theology of Barth 
and Brunner (Philadelphia, 1946), pp. 211, 216-221. The critical background of 
Crisis Theology has been studied by J. Franken, Kritische Philosophie und dia- 
— Theologie (Amsterdam, 1932), with special reference to Kant and 

vink. 
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a man can attain the kind of intimate personal being whereby he freely 
becomes a moi in loving relation with the divine Soi. This living dia- 
lectical circuit between the absolute Soi and the society of human selves 
respects both God’s primacy and our need for intimate union with 
Him. The relation of Sot with soi is the foundation for both the con- 
stant solitude and the open community among persons. 

Only a failure to discern that we become persons not by keeping 
within individual limits but only by surpassing them can account for 
the refusal to allow that God is a person.** Human existence can be 
said to be radically impersonal and essentially or telically personal. 
The distinctive traits of personality — its freedom, actuality, integral 
unity, and subjectivity — belong to us only virtually so long as we 
remain within the limits of individual thinghood. The rank of person 
is for us an ideal goal to be won by moral effort, through assuming 
responsibility in a concrete way for universal values. In God, however, 
no such discrepancy between the empirical individual and the ideal 
essence obtains. He is the eternal actuality of the perfections of person, 
and is the foundation for our personal being. Indeed, the strongest 
proof advanced by Lavelle against pantheism is that we do not share 
in being as parts in a totalized whole but as personal agents united 
with a God who is the personal source of our reality. The incommuni- 
cability proper to a person prevents either an identification of absolute 
and participated being or a designation of God as the point of conver- 
gence of an infinite number of finite persons. The “one insight” on the 
part of Royce’s great community is an insufficient ground for main- 
taining that God is a person distinct from the universe. 

It is likely that the sharp criticism with which Thomistic philoso- 
phers met the earlier phases of Lavelle’s doctrine upon God and the 
world led him later to explore the standpoint of analogy on this ques- 
tion. At no stage in his own speculation, however, did Lavelle accept 
the pantheistic solution.*4 His position was open to such a misinter- 
pretation only when his special use of terms was overlooked, and when 
no account was taken of his genuine groping search for the most ade- 
quate concepts to express his central intuition, Lavelle has always kept 





*® Acte, pp. 140-143. 

*On this widely misunderstood aspect of Lavelle’s philosophy, I agree with 
Chevalier, art. cit., pp. 522-524; De Waelhens, art. cit., pp. 227-228; and (with 
reservations) J. Defever, Nouvelle Revue théologique, LVII (1945), p. 856. 
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clearly before him the twofold aim of his philosophy : it must maintain 
a certain unity in being in order to allow for creaturely participation 
and for knowledge of the transcendent, and it must likewise maintain 
the distinction between beings which have personal autonomy. A close 
study of Malebranche convinced him of the indivisibility of being and 
of the total presence of the absolute being to all participated beings. 
In his essays on De L’Etre and La Présence totale, Lavelle sought to 
determine the relation between God and the world in terms of the being 
of the whole and the being of the parts.*° Precisely because the first 
being is an indivisible whole, it remains distinct and incommunicable 
while creating other beings, and yet is found everywhere entire. Re- 
calling the Scholastic axiom, plus entium sed non plus ens, Lavelle 
refuses to admit that radical separation of creatures from the tran- 
scendent which has led most contemporary existentialists to a philoso- 
phy of despair and isolation. Communication can be opened between 
God and man, and between man and man, because the ontic link of 
dependence has never been severed but is always radically present for 
our free affirmation and appropriation. 


But community is poles removed from identification, as is evident 
from an examination of the nature both of the whole and of the parts. 
In the metaphysical order, the whole can never be taken as a quanti- 
tative summation of the parts, as a totalized whole arrived at by adding 
part to part. An absolute totum has the perfect unity of simplicity, 
which is incompatible with a collectivity having component parts.** 
God is an omnipresent act maintaining His primacy as the source of 
participated acts, rather than as their consequence. These finite acts 
are present to God by reason of their actual dependence upon Him, 
while He is universally present to them by His power as their cause 
and final end. Since the particular acts receive from absolute being 
their own proper existence and independence, they cannot be con- 
founded with the first cause. God cannot produce creatures from any 
other reason than His abounding generosity, which manifests itself 
most gloriously in enabling them to be partakers of His own freedom. 
The vocation of the creature is to bring forth its own being freely by 

* The clearest exposition is found in Présence, pp. 14-16, 97-08, 145-146. 

“For the distinction between transcendental and mathematical unity, cf. Acte, 


PP. 209, 220. 
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sharing in the power of God, for the creature is no mere limitation of 
God. 

Further meditation upon the mystery of imparted freedom has led 
Lavelle to restate the relation of the world and God as one of partici- 
pated and sovereign liberty.** Unlike Spinoza, he does not consider 
the reconciliation of divine and human freedom to be the major prob- 
lem, but rather the presence of both necessity and freedom in man. 
Taken in itself, freedom is as absolute and indivisible as being. But in 
man freedom is found conditioned by necessity, just as created being 
is limited by potency. The reality of freedom is founded upon partici- 
pation, whereas necessity is due to that which escapes free reflective 
participation and is due to our mutual solidarity in the world. No 
confusion can be made between the absolute freedom of God and our 
limited freedom, for the divine freedom is present in us as that which 
realizes is present in that which is realized. God, however, creates not 
things but beings, potential centers of actual freedom. There is an 
analogical relation between the freedom of God and that of man. For 
our freedom is self-formative, productive of actual results in the ma- 
terial world and evocative of fellow freedoms in other creatures. The 
transcendence of the primary analogate is evident even here, though, 
since God is not subject to becoming. He is neither a demiurge which 
must operate upon some pre-existent matter, nor an enlightened despot 
maintaining his rule over other conscious beings through the laws of 
nature. Our liberty is but a faint image of His, yet it is called forth by 
Him so that we may determine our own unique being in a responsible 
way. 

A final argument employed by Lavelle against pantheism is that God 
is a source of liberty rather than a substance, and that therefore we 
enjoy a relation of freedom rather than of identity with respect to 
Him.*® The denial of substance to God has become a commonplace in 
post-Cartesian modern philosophy. But most thinkers extend this to 
a universal denial of the reality of substance and imply that God has 
no independent actual being. Lavelle, on the other hand, seeks to 
defend the purity of the notion of substance within the created order, 





” Ibid., pp. 180-182, 196. 
* Ibid., p. 177; for the general treatment of substance, cf. ibid., pp. 67-68, 
111-112; Etre, pp. 92-03, 101-102. 
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since he rightly insists upon the mutual reference and need of sub- 
stance and its accidents. The metaphysical idealist’s tendency is to treat 
substance as a mysterious entity having an existence of its own in a 
separate intelligible world, where it subsists apart from accidents in 
a way knowable only to disembodied reason. The unverifiable nature 
of substance so understood has led to its relegation to an unknowable 
region of things-in-themselves, with a consequent limitation of avail- 
able knowledge to phenomena. But Kantianism gathers its strength 
only when taken in opposition to a parody of the legitimate notion of 
substance. Substance and accidents are codeterminations of being. 
Hence they are ordinarily found together and fall within the sphere 
of common knowledge as the permanent and variable aspects of reality, 
as expressions of the essence and its qualities. The world of experience 
is not a stage for phantom accidents mysteriously joined to a tran- 
scendent substance. For our experience of being is a true and indi- 
visible one, guaranteeing to every aspect of knowledge its ontic value. 

Yet there are difficulties which prevent the direct and complete at- 
tribution of substance to God. No less than the pseudo-Dionysius and 
John Damascene is Lavelle certain that God must be hyperousia, 
beyond even the highest category of substance. If God were conceived 
as requiring a support, then thinghood would be superior to act, and 
a factor of dependence and composition foreign to God would be intro- 
duced into His nature. God is self-subsistent and autarchic, but He 
cannot be reconciled with a debased view of substance as immobilized 
act and distant objectivity.*® Lavelle has not yet sufficiently explored 
the notion of substance to determine whether it includes some pure 
perfection not intrinsically limited to the categorial order and hence 
applicable to God in an analogical way. But his thesis on the self- 
sufficiency of pure act conveys the essential meaning of the divine 
subsistence. He has, however, offered the penetrating criticism of 
Spinoza that if God is not substance in the sense of being a support, 
then the universe cannot be considered as expressing finite modes of 
a single divine substance. Moreover, the alternative to the Spinozistic 





' ™ This is one of the many points of resemblance between Lavelle and N. Ber- 
daieff. See Berdaieff’s Freedom and the Spirit (New York, 1935), pp. 2 ff., for 
the contrast between substance and spirit. However, there is no trace in Lavelle 
of Berdaieff’s distinction between Gott and Gottheit (Spirit and Reality, New 
York, 1939, pp. 140-145). 
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Deity need not be radical phenomenism. Our direct experience of 
participated act as dependent upon an infinitely available source pro- 
vides us with an intuition of act as the foundation of the familiar world 
and its essential structure. 


V 


Human existence as a sharing in act requires God not only as the 
source and condition of participation but also as its term. Although the 
divine being is not the culmination of a created dialectic in the manner 
of the Hegelian synthesis, yet it is truly the goal at which alone the 
restlessness of our finite spirit can find its peace. What Lavelle has 
termed the constitutive law of human inquietude forcibly recalls a sen- 
tence of St. Teresa, expressed with her usual starkness and power: 
“The fact is, that our very nature urges us to ascend, even though we 
do not go to heaven thereby. Human nature does not want to descend. 
O Lord, Lord! Art Thou not our Exemplar and our Master ?’”’*? When 
God is taken as our exemplar and magister interior, Lavelle custom- 
arily refers to Him as our true essence. This designation no more 
implies pantheism than does the remark of St. Augustine (which 
Aquinas often quotes with favor in discussing the divine presence to 
creatures per essentiam) that God is nearer to us than our own being. 
Considered in His own being, God is beyond the dialectical tension 
between distinct principles of essence and existence. Essence and exist- 
ence are indistinguishably one in both the Lavellian and the Thomistic 
accounts of pure act. Hence God may be considered the absolute es- 
sence having no need for an actualizing principle. This is sufficient to 
mark God’s radical transcendence to every creaturely mode of being. 

But the divine essence can be viewed also from the standpoint of 
the longing which men have for perfection. God can be recognized from 
this perspective as being man’s better self, his essence or ideal in an 
eminent way. In created being, essence and existence are really distinct, 
but never concretely separable.*’ By participating in existence, crea- 





“The Pater Noster of Saint Teresa, tr. by W. Doheny (Milwaukee, 1942), 
Pp. 95. 

“ For Lavelle’s doctrine on essence and existence, in so far as man is ordained 
to God, cf. Etre, p. 111; Présence, pp. 85-87, 117; Acte, ch. 6, and pp. 277-278, 
331-333, 505. To appreciate the distinctiveness of Lavelle’s views at this point, 
it is important to bear in mind that his aim is both to restore the authentic sense 
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tures can exercise their own act of being distinct from pure act. It is in 
virtue of its existence that a finite act has its own interior principle 
posing itself in being and permitting recognition by others as an object 
in the world or as a free agent. Existence is the manifestation of the 
relative independence which is conferred upon limited beings through 
participation in the divine perfection. But existence can never be taken 
by itself alone without emptying it of all content, determination, and 
relation of presence to God and others. The quo est is given to man for 
the sake of essence in the sense of completely actualized nature. It is 
an aptitude for realizing our proper perfection, which is found in an 
eminent and exemplar way in God. Our “thatness” is our opportunity 
to become the “whatness’”’ which should be ours. 

Kierkegaard liked to call attention to a double employment of “soul” 
as signifying both a man’s inamissible nature and his moral perfection, 
‘which can be won or lost through his responsible decisions. Lavelle 
gives a similar ethical meaning to the pregnant use of “essence.” The 
given self is a complexus of powers and tendencies — an appetitus 
naturalis — which maintains a determined relation with the world and 
God as the condition of participation. These powers are ordained to 
their proper operation, and in this terminal fullness of act we find our 
true essence. The spiritual life is nothing other than a quest for our 
essence, a response to the duty of rejoining our empirical state with 
maximal human actuality. By a free act of fidelity to our secret self, 
we can transform our factual and primarily passive relation to God 
into a liaison en puissance. Only in this way can we attain our own 
personal measure of being. This is the mystery of participation: the 
closer we move towards God and share in the actual being He offers 
us, the richer and the more unique becomes the essence which is our 
interior personal center. 

Lavelle designates the ontic distance separating our present con- 
dition from pure act as the interval. Only for intelligent beings can 
there be an interval, since only they can become aware of the tendency 





of these co-principles and to rehabilitate essence in contrast to the excesses of 
existentialism. He notes (Acte, p. 102) the incorrectness of the very term “exis- 
tential,” for existence must be the interior principle of all attributes, rather than 
itself an attribute. Lavelle’s reformed or “essentialist” existentialism is the theme 


of the concluding part of Paul Foulquié’s recent survey, L’Existentialisme (Paris, 
1946). 
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of all participated acts to surpass finite limits in search of absolute 
being. Men experience both the infinite richness of being taken in its 
own actual nature and the gap or fissure which marks our separation 
from plenary act. Hope more than dread is the basic attitude aroused 
by this comparison, since we recognize God to have already given us 
His presence in this salutary self-knowledge. The interval is therefore 
taken by us as the field of action for our free participation in being. 
Space and time are characteristic modalities of this interval. Through 
them we attempt to “fill” the void, covering a place with our local 
movement and a length of time with our memory or anticipation. The 
world which fills the interval is thus an image of God’s omnipresence 
and eternity, a trustworthy support for our act of participation. The 
most intimate inscription of the human self in being occurs in the 
instant. Here again, Lavelle is indebted to Soren Kierkegaard, whose 
thought pivoted about the primary concept of the instant. Although 
time can be approached in a one-dimensional way as an endless and 
meaningless succession of fugitive moments, it can also serve as an 
instrument of participation. Taken in this way, the instant is recog- 
nized as the point of junction between time and eternity. The presence 
of act is manifested to us in a decisive act of faith and personal 
dedication. 

Our interior being is constituted by the acts of knowing, willing, 
and loving, the vehicles of human participation. The culmination of 
Lavelle’s dialectic is the act of love, for it unifies all the functions of 
consciousness by directing them towards being in an essential way. 
Because freedom and respect for the other precisely as other belong 
to the nature of love, it is the supreme human expression of partici- 
pation. In the act of love, the world becomes a medium not only for 
uniting us with God, but also for joining us with other men. For love 
alone is capable of penetrating beyond the presence of the other as a 
phenomenal object to the other as an independent and free self. True 
existence requires that a person be affirmed and regarded in his own 
intimate act of being. Only the recognition of mutual selfhood can serve 
as the basis for communion among men, a communion which satisfies 
the indispensable requirements for personal existence. Men are united 
in this communal way because they trace the common source of their 
participated acts to God. In recognizing God as the bond of the spiritual 
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society among men, Lavelle is joining with Leibniz, Berkeley, and the 
whole Christian tradition concerning the divine foundation of lasting 
concord among men. He concludes his most important work with an 
affirmation that sums up his entire philosophy: “Thus it is in the act 
of love that one best grasps the indissoluble bond between pure act 
and participation. Here one finds it, as it were, not as a mere possi- 
bility, but as a tested and lived experience present indefinitely.”* 


JAMES COLLINS 
St. Louis University 





“ Acte, p. 530. 
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PLATO’S THEORY OF MAN’ 


I 


HIS BOOK is written by an Aristotelian who feels unhappy with 

Aristotle’s politics. He is troubled by the “well-authenticated re- 
actionary drift of historic Aristotelianism” (p. 7). To fill this gap in the 
“classical philosophy” he turns to Plato. His purpose in this book is 
to find from Plato a theoretical base for “our democratic way of life” 
(p. vi). 

The analysis centers in the hierarchical relation of form to matter 
which determines Plato’s concept of art (techne) and so much else in 
his philosophy. Form must “dominate”’ matter ; otherwise there results, 
in the author’s oft-repeated phrase, ‘‘an inversion of the natural order,” 
with dreadful consequences in the arts, sophistry in philosophy, anar- 
chy or tyranny in politics, intemperance in morals. That this concep- 
tion is a good key to Plato’s practical philosophy, I fully agree. And 
for this very reason I feel it essential to note at the very start the 
peculiar assumption with which it is loaded. Matter — the term is, of 
course, not Plato’s own, but it will be convenient to use it with the 
author for Plato’s category of sensible, corporeal existence—is inferior 
to form. Form is paradeigmatic; it is the model of perfection. The 
created universe is its copy, necessarily imperfect ; and matter is what 
accounts for the imperfection. This preconception is writ large in the 
Timaeus and in all other dialogues where the visible world is described 
as the “image” of the intelligible. It is constantly enforced with honori- 
fic terms: the immaterial forms are “fairest and greatest” (Polit. 
286a), “greatest and most honourable” (Jbid. 285e), “pure” (Symp. 
211e, etc.), “in every way perfect” (Tm. 30d), “divine” (Symp. atte, 
etc. ). 

Whether the author has considered this Platonic assumption I can- 
not say. What is clear is that he will not admit one of its major impli- 
cations: the famous “separation” (chorismos) of the forms from 
material things. This, he thinks, is not in Plato but “in the present- 





* John Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1946). Pp. vii, 320. 
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day pictures of Platonism” (p. 217) ; he neglects to note that it was 
also in ancient pictures of Platonism, notably Aristotle’s. He thinks 
that the difficulties which Plato exposes with such rare candor in the 
first part of the Parmenides are caused by a misconception of the forms 
as “material substances” (p. 233). “Material” is hardly the word here. 
The difficulties are caused by thinking of the forms as substances — 
incorporeal certainly, but possessing “in themselves and by themselves” 
the characters which material things defectively copy. A Platonic form 
is only secondarily and imperfectly a character of material things; it 
is primarily and perfectly a character of itself (as well, of course, as 
of other forms with which it “communicates”) : justice is itself just 
and holiness is holy (Prot. 330cd) ; the form, Beauty, is itself the most 
beautiful thing there is (Symp. 211). It is one thing to acknowledge 
the difficulties of this conception; it is another to find the alternative 
which avoids them. There is no evidence that Plato ever did. The 
author thinks there is and finds it (p. 217)— in the happy hunting 
ground of fanciful interpretations, the second part of the Parmenides. 
Of this more later. 

More immediately relevant to practical philosophy is a further im- 
plication of the “superiority” of form: Form must be known “in itself 
and by itself,” i.e., in isolation from its material embodiments which, 
by hypothesis, can add nothing to its “perfection” or “truth.”” Any such 
knowledge neither needs confirmation from experience, nor is subject 
to correction by it: it “ends with the forms” (Rep. 511c). He who 
has reached such knowledge is fit to “command” (Polit. 260c) the 
practical craftsmen but has nothing to learn from them about the forms. 
He is, in principle, a dictator. In anyone but himself initiative is sus- 
pect, for the form as laid down defines the perfection of each task, and 
any innovation can only detract from that perfection. 

The substance of this conclusion the author seems prepared to ac- 
cept, though in terms which soften the harsh lines of the original. His 
way of putting it is that “form must preexist, and determine the ap- 
plication of technique in every truly technical enterprise” (p. 52) ; and 
this goes far enough, if we remember that “application of technique” 
here is practice, and that “technical enterprise” means not just plumb- 
ing but all the technai, fronr statecraft to musical composition. The 
author defends the dictatorship of the knower of the form, arguing 
that it is “in no sense arbitrary dictation, but arises out of the very 
nature of art” (p. 78). He also manages to get a hierarchy of the 
arts which, whatever its merits, is not in Plato — theology, philosophy, 
the sciences, education, politics, in descending order. Plato says noth- 
ing about gradations here. There is only one “kingly art.” He who 
knows the form of the Good is theologian, philosopher, scientist, edu- 
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cator, statesman, and a great many other things besides, all rolled into 
one. 


II 


Government by the “kingly art’? makes nonsense of government by 
the people. The author does not deny this. He seems untroubled by 
Plato’s exclusion of the majority of the people from any share in the 
formation of public policy. Public opinion appears to him, as it did to 
Plato, ignorant, one-sided, unstable. Unfit to mold policy, it is itself 
very much in need of being molded by “a propaganda which has its 
source in real understanding” (p. 134). The people’s will is in principle 
not the creator but the creature of the governing authority. 

How square this “rational authoritarianism” (p. 117) with democ- 
racy? It can be done, if we agree with the author that “what we mean 
by ‘democracy’ today is movement. . .towards the classless theocracy 
of the Republic” (p. 111). The reference of the “we” in this remarka- 
ble proposition remains obscure ; whatever it be, it excludes the dic- 
tionary. As for “theocracy” it is not a bad word for the polity of the 
Republic or, for that matter, of the Laws; though the theocrats are a 
sophisticated lot and do not scruple to make their holy faith the vehicle 
of “noble lies.” What of “classless”? The author’s point is that the 
ruling classes do not exploit their wards ; their interests do not conflict. 
Certainly this is Plato’s intention in the matter. The rule of the phi- 
losophers is nothing if not benevolent; it is more — self-sacrificingly 
unselfish ; they “rule unwillingly.” 

But exploitation can not be equated with the intention to exploit. 
One can scarcely think of a ruling class in history that neglected to 
sanctify its privileges by identifying its own class-interest with the 
common interest. It is unnecessary — and, I think, in most cases psy- 
chologically false — to accuse such claims of conscious hypocrisy. In 
politics there can be only one real test of nonexploitation, and that is 
the sharing of the power to fix the ends of the common life. And that 
is what Plato’s philosophers must oppose. For the ends are the forms. 
The “others,” necessary means for the pursuit of these ends, are neces- 
sarily excluded from the knowledge of the forms and hence from the 
determination of the ends. 

Plato thinks of this without a trace of bad conscience. If the “others” 
are excluded, they have only their own incapacity to blame. The ulti- 
mate premise in his concept of the social good is that the great majority 
are inherently incapable of self-determination ; even under ideal con- 
ditions, with the best of breeding and education, the masses will still 
be unfit to rule themselves; for their own good they should be ruled 
by their betters. This is the spiritual foundation of a class society ; and 
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it is flatly incompatible with the democratic assumption of the dignity 
of every individual. As Kant saw, we accord dignity to an inherently 
self-determining will and to nothing less. We cannot charge Plato with 
inconsistency here, for the concept of the dignity of the individual is 
nowhere in his writings. The author’s argument to the contrary is 
based on the contention that in Plato “the apprehension of pattern or 
structure can be achieved only by the individual intellect” (p. 123). 
But from this premise one can only deduce the dignity of some indi- 
viduals, i.e., of that small minority who can apprehend the forms. 
Where then is the dignity of the “others”? 


The question of slavery, so germane to this argument, is disposed of 
in a footnote: “The Republic in its essential internal structure does not 
involve any slavery whatsoever”; but “if invaded, the Republic as a 
Greek city might be forced to enslave barbarian enemies” (p. 107, n. 
63). The logic of “forced” here is not obvious. If invaded by Greek 
enemies, Plato insists, the Republic must not enslave the aggressors. 
What is there about self-defence that might “force” the enslavement 
of barbarian aggressors? Slavery in the Laws is excused as a “con- 
cession to immediate practicability.” Does “immediate practicability” 
also excuse the deterioration which the slave’s legal status suffers in 
the Laws? It is a pity that the author has not taken more seriously the 
best thing ever written on this subject, Glenn Morrow’s Plato’s Law 
of Slavery. He mentions it in the footnote but ignores the arguments 
by which Morrow (p. 130) supports his conclusion that “the legiti- 
macy of slavery would be even less subject to question” in the Republic 
than in the Laws. 


The economic structure of the Republic the author thinks of as 
authoritarian socialism. Its essential difference from modern socialism, 
he holds, is that the latter is “simply an idealization of what Plato 
called the oligarchic principle” (p. 112). This is strange. For in “the 
constitution known as oligarchy” (Rep. 553a) “the rich are in power 
and the poor cannot hold office” (550cd). This can hardly be what the 
author has in mind. The “oligarchic man,” on the other hand, is thrifty 
or, less charitably, stingy (pheidolos): he restricts consumption to in- 
crease accumulation. But as the author informs us on the next page, 
“from the socialistic or materialistic viewpoint, the ultimate aim is the 
mere satisfaction of interest or consumption of goods.”’ How then is 
this aim to increase consumption an idealization of the “oligarchic 
principle” ? What the author, I suppose, is trying to tell us is that the 
socialist is a sordid materialist: he wants an indefinite increase of 
wealth, like the oligarchic man, though his aim is the very opposite of 
the latter’s, i.e., to distribute wealth more equitably and maximize con- 
sumption. Even so, the author’s definition of the socialist “aim” would 
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fall somewhat short of his own standard of “philosophical exactitude” 
(p. 107). The socialist, whether Marxist or social democrat, is at least 
as much concerned with human relations as with multiplying goods 
and gadgets. If his equalitarian theory of community is to be rejected 
in favor of Plato’s inequalitarianism, the contrast should at least be 
acknowledged in its proper terms. 


III 


The dictatorship of the knower in the state has its counterpart in 
the dictatorship of reason in the individual. This is more than the rule 
of the soul over the body; the materialist, Democritus, had held as 
much. It is the splitting up of the soul itself into a superior, “lordly” 
part which communes with the Forms, and an inferior, “slavish” part 
which is submerged in the body ; with that curious hybrid, the thymos, 
in between, “housed apart” with “‘the untamed beast” of the appetites, 
for fear of “polluting the divine part, save in so far as was altogether 
necessary” (Tm. 69d). This assumption of the inferiority and even 
uncleanness of the body and of those sensory, appetitive, and emotional 
functions of the mind which are most obviously associated with the 
body runs straight through, from the Phaedo to the Timaeus. It is 
only another instance of the consistency with which Plato works the 
motif of the “superiority” of form into every major movement of his 
thought. 

The result is not pleasing to modern ears, and the author soft-pedals 
it. The anthropology and physiology of the Timaeus are completely 
ignored —a strange omission in a book on Plato’s theory of man. 
As for the Phaedo, the author argues that it “does not condemn the 
things of the body as such, but rather the interest of the soul in such 
things ‘so far as there is no necessity to make use of them’ (Phaedo 
83a 6-7)” (p. 141-2). So far from bearing out his point, this quo- 
tation in context implies the exact opposite. Because the things of the 
body — in this instance, eyes, ears, and the other senses —are bad 
(‘‘full of deceit”), the soul should keep away from them and “abstain 
from all but the necessary use of them, and be gathered up and col- 
lected into herself” (Phaedo 83a 6-8, Jowett’s translation). Anyone 
with residual doubts on this point may look up Phaedo 66b-67b, begin- 
ning with the lines, “So long as we have this body, and our soul is 
mixed up with this evil (sc. the body)...” 

The author also protests (too much) against “interactionism, which 
is so indigenous to the materialistic temper of modern thought since 
Descartes that it has often been attributed by modern commentators 
to Plato” (p. 140-1). I should have thought “interactionism”’ an 
affliction not of the “materialistic” but of the dualistic temper. Any- 
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how, I doubt if one can find a better museum piece of interactionism 
than Timaeus 43-44 — two substances, absolutely heterogeneous, yet 
both of them in motion, fight it out for supremacy; the “wandering 
motions” of the body get the upper hand, shake the circuit of the Same 
and “stop it from going on its way and governing,” and do even worse 
to the motion of the Other. Later the Same and the Other somehow 
manage a successful counteroffensive, and bring the wandering mo- 
tions of the hody under control. 

Towards the end of the book the author surprises the reader by 
announcing that Plato’s whole conception of self-originating motion is 
“a contradictory notion which mars much of the Platonic psychology 
and metaphysics” (p. 292). Earlier the same doctrine had been cited 
(p. 145) without the slightest hint that there is anything wrong with 
it. It had been interpreted, however, in a peculiar sense to yield the 
following nugget of metaphysical insight: though the motions of a 
living body are “conditioned by the body” they are nevertheless 
“caused by human aspiration.”’ How the author gets “aspiration” out 
of psyche is a mystery to me, unless he squeezes it out of a pun, 
“aspiration, the breath of life (psyche)” (p. 147). How else can the 
proposition that “life is caused by human aspiration” correspond to 
anything that Plato said? Whitehead used to say that he had no doubts 
of the immortality of the soul until he first read Plato’s proof of it in 
the Phaedo. I fear that the author’s emendation of the Phaedo’s crown- 
ing argument, premised on the proposition that “life is caused by aspi- 
ration,” will not advance the persuasiveness of the original. 


IV 


This review, already too long, must be brought to an end. Yet al- 
ready much that calls for criticism has been passed by ; and a full two- 
fifths of the book, the last four chapters on epistemology and ontology, 
have scarcely been touched. All I can do is to comment hastily on 
three misinterpretations of Plato in this last part of the book. 

(1) Nothing that Plato wrote has been more thoroughly worked 
over than the Divided Line and the Myth of the Cave of the Republic. 
The author must be familiar with at least three of the most acute 
contributions, for he refers to all three in footnotes (Stocks’ paper in 
the Classical Quarterly, V, 73 ff.; A. S. Ferguson’s in ihid., XV, 131 
ff. and XVI, 15 ff.; and Richard Robinson’s chapter on “The Line and 
the Cave” in Plato’s Earlier Dialectic). It is, therefore, inexplicable 
that his own exposition should repeat, without a word in self-justifi- 
cation, the very errors which they, and many others, have laboriously 
exposed. The Divided Line, in a word, says that just as shadows and 
reflections (a) are images of material objects (b), so the objects (or 
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“hypotheses” ) of unphilosophical mathematics (c) are no better than 
images of the forms (d). This is an analogy: a is to b as ¢ is to d. 
It is not the progression, a is to b as b is to ¢ as c to d. Nor is ita 
quadripartite division of the universe into four grades of reality. Yet 
that is just what the author makes of it (p. 178): 


Each higher level is the formal cause and archetype for what lies below it. 
Sensory appearances (a) are derivations and limitations of natural things (6). 
These (b) are derivations and “embodiments” of their forms and essences (c). 
Finally, these essences (c) are derivations and replicas of their archetypes (d) 
as they exist in the ultimate single source of all being. 


On this interpretation we should have to believe — to mention only 
one of a number of difficulties — that Plato provided two sets of forms: 
the original archetypes (d) and their replicas (c) which are themselves 
the archetypes of ordinary things (b). The author hastily identifies c 
with the “intermediates” which Aristotle attributes to Plato (p. 199). 
But these “intermediates,” even if relevant here, which is more than 
doubtful (see W. D. Ross on Arist., Metaph. 987b 14), would still not 
cover the point. For they are purely mathematical objects, while what 
we need, on our author’s interpretation of the Line, is intermediates 
for every form (animal, plant, table, etc., Rep. 510a) ; and this would 
go against everything we know of Plato’s theory. 

(2) The author contends that for Plato “the objects of opinion are 
not sensibles but knowables” (p. 190). If this could be sustained, it 
might go a long way towards bridging the “separation” (chorismos) 
of the forms. But can it? The author’s argument turns on the doctrine 
of the Theaetetus that “opinion is true or false, whereas sensation is 
infallible” (p. 189, n. 34). This is certainly an observation of capital 
importance. But did Plato himself infer from it that the objects of 
opinion are not the sensible things themselves, but the forms? There 
is no evidence that he did; and there is evidence that he did not. As 
late as the Timaeus the very existence of the forms is premised on the 
ground that the objects of true opinion are not the objects of intelli- 
gence (nous); if we had only true opinion to go by, “those things 
which we sense through the body would have to be taken as the most 
certain reality” (Tm. 51d). Nothing in the Theaetetus has shaken the 
conviction of the Republic that knowledge and opinion, “each having . 
a different power, must each have a different field of objects” (Theae- 
tetus 478a 3-4). 

(3) I have already alluded to the wildest venture in the book: the 
interpretation of the second part of the Parmenides. The author dis- 
covers here the quadripartite division of the universe which, as we 
saw in (1), he got out of the Divided Line. In what Plato calls a 
“laborious game” (Parmenides 137b) the author finds the answer to 
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the most serious (and baffling) question of Plato’s metaphysics, “What 
sort of existence do the forms really have?” 

The forms [the author discovers] exist imperfectly in individual changing 
things (Hypotheses II and III in the Parm., corresponding to section b of the 
Divided Line). They exist even less perfectly in the imaginal content of our 
phantasy and sense-experience (Hyp. VII in the Parm.; a in the Line). They 
exist purely and insubstantially as the objects of understanding (Hyp. V; c in 
the Line). Finally they have their source in the unique unity of being itself 
(Hyp. I; d in the Line). [P. 218; the explanatory parentheses are mine]. 

To examine this theory in detail is of course impossible here. Fortu- 
nately it is unnecessary, for the theory must be ruled out on general 
considerations — I list the more important. 

(1) The quadripartite division as derived from the Divided Line 
is itself untenable. 

(2) The “laborious game”’ does not purport to be about the theme 
of the Divided Line, but about something altogether different, namely, 
various consequences of affirming and denying various senses of the 
proposition that ‘one is.” On the present theory Plato’s words don’t 
mean what they say; the whole thing is a cryptogram. 

(3) The eight hypotheses of the “game” are arranged with studied 
symmetry; this is ruined by the present theory. Hypothesis I cor- 
responds, auspiciously enough, to section d of the Line. But then, for 
section c, we must jump to Hyp. V; then back again for b to II and 
III, and finally to VII for a; with IV, VI, and VIII left dangling in 
generality, corresponding to nothing in the Line in particular. 

(4) The “game” winds up with a devastatingly negative conclusion 
(Parmenides 166c) : “Whether one is or is not, both it (sc. the one) 
and the others alike are and are not, and appear and do not appear to 
be, all manner of things in all manner of ways with respect to them- 
‘selves and to one another.”’ Does this make sense as the upshot of a 
serious exposition of positive doctrine? 

(5) The separate arguments in the “game” are a weird mixture of 
logical and fallacious reasoning. This can only be explained by taking 
Parmenides at his word when he says that the “game” is a toughening- 
up exercise, such as the youthful Socrates needs (Parmenides 135d) ; 
the ambiguities and fallacies are thrown in to test the trainee’s dia- 
lectical muscle. I agree with Richard Robinson (‘“‘Plato’s Parmenides,” 
Classical Philology, XXXVII, 51 ff. and 159 ff., at 183) that this 
consideration discredits even Cornford’s theory of the second part of 
the Parmenides, a far more plausible interpretation than our author’s. 


Vv 


This review has not been a pleasant task. It has forced me to be 
monotonously critical of a philosopher whose gifts I admire, and whose 
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fearless sincerity I respect. His misunderstandings of Plato in this 
book are not due to any lack in either acuteness or industry of mind; 
he has plenty of both. They are due largely to his method which has 
been dogmatic and apologetic, rather than historical and scientific. He 
turns to Book VIII of the Republic — with Book III of the Laws this 
is Plato’s only serious venture into the history of his own civilization 
and cries out for historic evaluation — determined to “subordinate 
literal, ‘historical’ accuracy to philosophical exactitude” (p. 107). This, 
I suppose, is a consistent application of the subordination of matter to 
form ; the results of the method are a fair commentary on the sound- 
ness of the philosophy which determines it. The alternative is surely 
not to turn the tables on “philosophical exactitude.” I applaud his 
desire to rescue Plato from the hands of “antiquarian grammarians 
and specialists” (p. 4). But if we want light from antiquity we had 
better learn all the antiquarian has to teach us. Philosophers, who 
think Hegel’s deduction of matters of physical fact a huge joke, think 
nothing of figuring out a priori matters of historic fact, i.e., what some 
philosopher said or thought who lived some hundreds or thousands of 
years ago. Reverence for fact is of the very essence of the scientific 
spirit ; it could be applied to advantage in our treatment of the history 
of philosophy. And “fact” here means more than words. It includes 
the contemporary stock of ideas from which the philosopher has to 
borrow ; the stage in the development of intellectual techniques which 
determine the relevant technical problems which he attempts to solve ; 
and finally the whole complex of social forces which pose the existen- 
tial questions which he may try to answer. I do not see, for example, 
how one can sort out phantasy from insight in Plato’s theory of forms 
without some such approach. 


Of the author’s many good qualities which are evident even in this 
book not least are his profound concern for the fate of our civilization, 
his sense of the responsibility of the philosopher for its present crisis, 
his scorn for the shaky platitudes which pass for philosophical foun- 
dations of democracy. But his own contribution to democracy has been 
to find, via Plato, the philosophical foundations of authoritarianism. 
In this he has done himself less than justice. His authoritarian Chris- 
tian socialism is likely to be confused in practice with authoritarian 
Christian corporatism, which is surely not what he wants. In the form 
in which he envisages it his social philosophy has no relevance to con- 
temporary politics. It can only attain relevance in a form which distorts 
and defeats his own intention. In this respect his predicament is not 
unlike Plato’s. The “matter” of history takes its revenge on prescrip- 
tions for history derived from superhistorical “forms.” 


I am not suggesting in all this that Plato, because of his hostility to 
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democracy, has nothing to teach us today. The Greek city-state had 
been a political community. Ionian materialism in its maturest, atom- 
istic form proved unable to express this. Democritus was devoted to 
democracy. But he thought of it as the instrument of individual in- 
dependence rather than of interdependence. The goal of self-sufficiency 
appears in his fragments with the force of an idée fixé. Plato at least 
was free from this obsession. He saw the state as a partnership. He 
saw every human techne, even when superlatively the work of indi- 
vidual genius — science, art, philosophy — as an integral part of this 
partnership. He generalized this concept to the inner life and saw, 
perhaps as clearly as anyone before Freud, that the key to happiness, 
or sanity itself, is the harmony of the interdependent forces of the 
mind. One could even go a step further and say that the theory of 
forms was itself an effort to express the logical unity of the “scattered” 
particulars. The effort failed. The concept of community was sub- 
merged by the concept of hierarchy. The two are nonetheless dis- 
tinguishable. Had the author made the distinction he would have 
furthered our quest for a democratic philosophy today. The answer to 
equalitarian atomism is not hierarchic community; it is equalitarian 
community. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Queen’s University 
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PROBLEMS OF MEN’ 


ITH THE exception of an eighteen-page Introduction on “The 

Problems of Men and the Present State of Philosophy,” all the 
papers in this volume have been previously published. The longest 
of them, “Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality,” 
was written some fifty years ago. The others all first appeared in the 
period from 1935 to 1945. They are grouped under the general head- 
ings of “Democracy and Education,” “Human Nature and Scholar- 
ship,” “Value and Thought,” and “About Thinkers,” and range from 
such relatively popular pieces as Dewey’s Fortune article on “The 
Challenge to Liberal Thought” to detailed and technical replies to vari- 
ous recent criticisms of his Logic and theory of value. The collection is 
large, thirty-two essays in all, and somewhat miscellaneous. But every- 
thing that a philosopher of Dewey’s importance writes is important, and 
students of his philosophy will be glad to have these papers thus col- 
lected. Our gratitude to the publisher would be greater, however, if 
more care had been taken in the printing and proofreading of the 
volume. The typographical errors are many and annoying. 

Such unity as the book possesses is derived chiefly from the focus 
in which its title and introductory essay invite us to consider its con- 
tents. This is to be philosophy applying itself directly to the urgent 
“problems of men,” in explicit contrast to that type of “professional” 
philosophy which, Dewey tells us, is still narrowly and mistakenly 
entangled in the “problems of philosophers.” In the recent report of a 
committee of the American Philosophical Association on Philosophy 
in American Education, he finds new evidence that the philosophers 
have not mended their bad ways but are still, for the most part, ad- 
dicted to the view that “the chief business of philosophy is search 
for a kind of Reality that is more fundamental and more ultimate than 
are or than can be the facts disclosed by the sciences” (p. 6). This 
leads them to devote themselves to tasks that are “no longer humanly 
pertinent.” And “the net results of neglect with [sic] issues that are 
urgent and of preoccupation with issues that are remote from human 
concern explain the popular discredit into which philosophy has pro- 
gressively fallen” (p. 7). If it is to be raised to a higher place in public 
esteem and to assume a more constructive role in contemporary society, 





‘John Dewey, Problems of Men. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1946). 
Pp. 418. 
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Dewey holds that it is to these pertinent and urgent problems that 
philosophy must now devote its attention. For those who are genuinely 
concerned to enhance the prestige and increase the usefulness of phi- 
losophy, the tone and title of Dewey’s book are calculated to raise high 
hopes and expectations. 

These hopes are in some measure justified by the essays themselves, 
many of which are fruitfully devoted to the discussion of issues that 
would be recognized as urgent by men who do not find the “problems 
of philosophers” important or even intelligible. What Dewey has to 
say about liberal education (in answer to the Adler-Hutchins gospel), 
about the proper relation between liberty and social control in New 
Deal America, and about the rights and responsibilities of school- 
teachers is often philosophical in the sense in which philosophy is 
genuinely pertinent to the solution of the problems of men. That is to 
say, it is wise, generous, and far-seeing ; it lifts the discussion to which 
it contributes to a new and higher level of just discrimination and 
comprehensive adequacy. Nor is this practical wisdom a mere knack 
of personal good judgment on social issues. For Dewey insists that 
“any theory of activity in social and moral matters, liberal or other- 
wise, which is not grounded in a comprehensive philosophy seems to 
me to be only a projection of arbitrary personal preference” (p. 203). 
And it is plain that Dewey intends his own theories to be philosophical 
in this sense at least. 

But a philosophy which can provide such a grounding for our moral 
and social theories is what the professional philosophers have also been 
seeking. If their quest has carried them on to a “Reality” more ulti- 
mate than the facts of science, it is because they have supposed that 
the reference to such a “Reality” was required for the adequate ground- 
ing of a theory of activity in social and moral matters which would in 
fact be more than a mere projection of arbitrary personal preference 
and would do comprehensive justice to all aspects of experience, in- 
cluding those from which “the sciences,” as now constituted, seem 
prima facie to abstract. Dewey believes that they were wrong in this 
and sets his own philosophy against theirs as an illustration of a sound- 
er method of procedure. We are therefore entitled to inquire not only 
whether he has in this volume made a number of judicious and perti- 
nent observations on moral and educational problems, but also whether 
the theories he advances are adequately grounded in a comprehensive 
philosophy. It is at this point, surely, that the problems of men might 
be supposed to require for their solution a reference to the problems 
of philosophers, that is to say, to the problems that arise when men 
attempt to ground their theories in a comprehensive and rationally 
defensible philosophy. 
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It is, however, at just this point that Dewey’s own philosophy be- 
comes technical, obscure, and uncertain in its wisdom. For while he 
wants us to be philosophical (wise, generous, far-seeing) in dealing 
with the problems of men, he seems frequently unwilling to take a 
similar attitude toward the problems of philosophy. His invidious dis- 
tinction between these two sorts of problem is, in fact, an invitation 
to the reader to be philosophical about everything else but philosophy. 
Yet it is only on the basis of a comprehensive philosophy that he can, 
save in the projection of an arbitrary personal preference, be rightly 
philosophical about the problems of men to which his wisdom is to be 
applied. Dewey has such a philosophy, developed over years of sus- 
tained polemical attention to the problems of philosophers and the 
controversial defense of his own solution to them. This “philosopher’s 
philosophy” enters decisively into his discussion of educational and 
political issues, as indeed it should. But his reluctance to acknowledge 
and defend it as such is misleading, and so is his attempt to discredit 
competing philosophies, whose solutions of these same problems dis- 
agree with his, on the ground that they are dealing with unreal prob- 
lems, remote from human affairs. If Dewey’s philosophical answer to 
these problems is important in the affairs of men, then it is also impor- 
tant to know whether or not it is a right answer, not merely ad hoc 
and for some limited purpose, but in the light of all that we know about 
the world and man’s place in it. The failure at this point to be adequate- 
ly philosophical about the problems of philosophers makes his phi- 
losophy less adequate, just, and discriminating than it should have 
been in its dealing with the problems of men. This is a thesis which 
requires proof and my purpose is, in the remainder of this discussion, 
to supply it. 

Among the undertakings that Dewey does emphatically consider 
to be urgent, none is more frequently stressed in these essays than that 
of the application of “scientific method” to the solution of moral prob- 
lems. “Division between methods and conclusions in natural science 
and those prevailing in morals and religion is a serious matter, from 
whatever angle it be regarded. It means a society that is not unified 
in its most important concerns” (pp. 154-5). And so, in his analysis of 
the educational views of Chancellor Hutchins, Dewey tells us: “The 
one outstanding issue concerns, then, the direction in which we are to 
move. Are we compelled to hold that one method obtains in natural 
science and another, radically different, in moral questions?” (p. 155). 
And again: “Is there an impassable gulf between science and morals? 
Or are principles and general truths in morals of the same kind as in 
science — namely, working hypotheses that on one hand condense 
the results of continued prior experience and inquiry, and on the other 
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hand direct further fruitful inquiry whose conclusions in turn test and 
develop for further use the working principles used?” (p. 156). 
Well, are they or are they not? And how are we to tell? Dewey holds 
that they are, and exhorts us in the name of intelligence, modernity, 
democracy, and enriched human values to agree with him. But now, 
suppose that there were in fact “knowledge of Being or ‘Reality’ 
which is more comprehensive, fundamental, and ultimate than the 
knowledge which can be provided by the organs and methods at the 
disposal of the ‘special’ sciences” (p. 5). Would not this knowledge 
be extremely pertinent to the solution of exactly the problem that has 
top priority on Dewey’s “urgent” list? Yet it is the search for such 
knowledge which he denounces as evidence that the “professional” 
philosophers are neglecting urgent problems to indulge instead in tasks 
that are “no longer humanly pertinent.” The truth seems to be, in fact, 
that what Dewey really disapproves of is not the philosophers’ ques- 
tions but their answers, which, if correct, would justify a negative 
verdict, in turn, on the “serious” question which he is urgently inviting 
us to answer in the affirmative. For clearly, if there is such a “Reality” 
and we can know it, and if such knowledge is pertinent to the solution 
of our moral problems, then the invitation to “unify” our human con- 
cerns by a method which in fact leaves out the most important among 
them is misguided and misleading. And it is this invitation that Dewey 
as a philosopher, and on the basis of his own philosophy, is making. 


There is, then, it would seem, a “problem of philosophers” which 
must be settled in a particular way if Dewey’s message of philosophy 
for the “problems of men” is to be rationally justified. But on what 
grounds is it to be so settled? Not, surely, by asserting that the public 
is no longer interested in the views of those who disagree with Dewey 
concerning it. On the contrary, as the current authoritarian reaction 
against progressive education indicates, a good share of the public is 
interested and wants a kind of philosophy that will support its strongly 
held convictions on such matters. The only appeal that Dewey can 
properly or safely make here is the appeal to reason, and that, in phi- 
losophy, means an appeal to evidence that will show the comprehensive 
adequacy of the theory proposed to all aspects of our experience. To 
start the discussion with the assumption that his own philosophy is 
correct and that, in consequence, those who look for a different answer 
to traditional philosophical problems from the one it supplies are wast- 
ing their time is an instance of dogmatism concerning, rather than 
emancipation from, the problems of philosophers. 

Dewey, of course, is not always so aloof from the problems of phi- 
losophers. Some of the essays in this volume are very technically 
concerned with them. He explains their presence, in his Prefatory 
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Note, by saying that “they present aspects of that work of self- 
criticism, of purging, which, as I said in the Introduction, philosophy 
needs to execute if it is to perform under present conditions the role 
that properly belongs to it.” And this self-criticism consists in giving 
what he takes to be the right answers to the philosophers’ questions; 
not in by-passing them in the cause of popular enlightenment and social 
reform. If this philosophical purgation is justified, it is because his 
philosophy provides a sounder solution of the “problems of philoso- 
phers” than do its rivals, not because it enables us to change the subject 
to matters of more urgent “human” interest. And it is on this basis that 
it ought, in fairness, to be presented. 

The central “problem of philosophers” with which the issue of the 
extension of “scientific method” to moral problems is bound up turns 
out to be that of the cognitive adequacy and ultimacy of the methods of 
inquiry which Dewey holds can alone supply us with valid grounds for 
“warranted assertibility’” or knowledge. What the pattern of such 
inquiry is, his Logic has told us, and it is on precisely the terms, and 
the terminology, there laid down that he now insists that this matter 
be discussed. Does this “pattern” actually include within its scope all 
that on other grounds we have good reason to recognize as knowledge? 
Can we, with the equipment it provides, make the discriminations we 
need to make if we are to be reasonable in such fields as mathematics, 
morals, history? These are pertinent questions. They are questions of 
“philosophers” only because they have to do with the merits of a 
distinctively philosophical claim which Dewey himself has made for 
the pattern of inquiry in question —the claim that it provides the 
necessary and sufficient cognitive test and warrant for all that, in any 
aspect of our experience, is rightly to be recognized as warrantably 
assertible. And they deserve a fair and philosophical answer. 

What is Dewey’s answer to them? I can only say regretfully that I 
still do not know, for I do not know what the terms he employs specifi- 
cally mean in the context in which he employs them. The judgments 
that terminate inquiry are said to be warrantably assertible when they 
have been reached by valid methods, and valid methods are those that 
have demonstrated their capacity to lead to judgments that resolve the 
problematic situations in which the need for inquiry “objectively” 
arises. How resolve them? By what criteria are we to distinguish a 
genuinely and objectively resolved situation from one in which the 
de facto termination of inquiry is not to be accepted as a case of war- 
rantably assertible judgment or knowledge? Any answer that I can 
extract from Dewey’s text seems either indefinite on the point at issue 
or, when made specific, commits its author to conclusions which he has 
vehemently rejected. This volume contains Dewey’s replies to criti- 
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cisms of his logic and epistemology by Bertrand Russell and Morris 
Cohen. Both are distinguished logicians. Both are liberals, free think- 
ers, and friends of science. Yet each is held to have misunderstood the 
theory in a very radical way. My own past experience does not lead 
me to hope for better success. Dewey’s doctrine that a situation can 
be objectively puzzling, indeterminate, and ambiguous in its import 
seems here to find a measure of verification. That nature in the large 
is often characterized by such situations I should be inclined to doubt. 
But the particular segment of nature which consists in the existential 
transaction in which Dewey’s logical theory and its critics have for 
some time been involved seems to be of just this sort. 

This ambiguity about the pattern of inquiry and the nature of valid 
judgment has repercussions in matters which, on Dewey’s own show- 
ing, are among “the most momentous that the world faces at present” 
(p. 171). One such issue is formulated by him in the question : “What 
has human society to gain from accepting the method of science as 
authoritative in the beliefs that direct human action — accepting it, 
that is, not nominally but in operative action?” (tbid.). The answer, 
surely, depends on what “the scientific method” is, and what its ac- 
ceptance would commit us to when value judgments crucial to “the 
beliefs that direct human action” were at stake. If we follow “the 
scientific method,” or, at least, the pattern of inquiry which Dewey 
offers as its essential structure, “objectivity” becomes an indispensable 
requirement for valid judgments. What does this mean when the felt 
quality of an experience, open to inspection by only a single observer 
and in this sense “subjective,” is considered as part of the evidence 
that supports a value judgment? In a long and technical controversy 
with Philip Blair Rice,? Dewey again affirms that objectivity resides 
in the “publicly observable conditions and consequences of value- 
experiences” (p. 253). This restriction of objectivity to the publicly 
observable is maintained throughout, and there seems no doubt that 
it is part of what we are committed to if we follow Dewey’s invitation 
and accept the method of science, as he interprets it, as alone authori- 
tative in the formation of our judgments of value. 

But this, as Rice clearly shows, has a very unfortunate consequence. 
The felt pain of a toothache would ordinarily be supposed to be at least 
part of the relevant evidence for the warrantably assertible judgment 
that having a toothache is a bad sort of experience to “enjoy.” Yet 
this pain, as directly felt or enjoyed, is not publicly observable, though 
its causes and consequences may be. Does Mr. Dewey’s demand that 





*Dewey’s side of the controversy is given in this volume. Rice’s article, 
“‘Objectivity’ in Value Judgments” appeared in the Journal of Philosophy, LX, 
No. 1; his reply to Dewey and his reply to Dewey’s reply to that reply are in the 
same Journal and volume, No. 20. 
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the scientific method be accepted as authoritative in the formation of 
all warranted judgments then imply that the felt quality of an experi- 
ence is not to be counted as relevant evidence in a judgment of value — 
even when it is the value of just that experience that is in question? 
It would seem that it does. For he is not content merely to point out 
that the causes and consequences of such an experience are also rele- 
vant to a determination of its value (a point which his critic had not 
questioned ) ; he goes on to insist that it is only evidence concerning 
causes and consequences that has the required objectivity and hence 
to reject the claim of “‘the bare occurrence of any kind of satisfaction” 
to count as evidence at all —to possess any “evidential or verifying 
function in judgment” (pp. 253-6). For a value judgment is estab- 
lished as valid by a method in which only that which is publicly observ- 
able can count as evidence, and qualitative satisfaction, as directly 
“had” or “enjoyed,” does not enjoy this status. 


Now this is a conclusion to which Dewey is forced not by his practi- 
cal wisdom in the affairs of men but by the exigencies of a dubious but 
tenaciously held philosophical position. In his long struggle with the 
problems of epistemology (which he does not like to call by that name 
when it is his own theory that is in question), he has waged relentless 
war on those rival epistemologies which assign cognitive status to the 
apprehension of qualitative situations in their qualitative immediacy. 
To recognize such experience as cognitive would be (in terms of that 
controversy) to permit the “self” or “subject” to raise its metaphysi- 
cally ugly head and to acknowledge a subject-object relation as basic 
to experience. And “denial of the primacy and ultimacy of this relation 
(supposed to be the inherent epistemological-metaphysical basis and 
background from which philosophical theory must proceed) is the 
basic feature of my general theory of knowledge, of judgment and 
verification, my theory of value-judgments being but a special case 
of this general theory” (p. 258). Hence the felt pain of a toothache 
cannot count as evidence of its value, because it does not have the re- 
quired epistemological status, and it cannot have that status because, 
if it did, the subject-object relation would turn out to be what Dewey’s 
general theory of knowledge has always denied it to be. This might 
be construed in some quarters as evidence that there was something 
wrong with this theory of knowledge. That Dewey prefers to keep the 
epistemology intact and accept its unhappy consequence for practical 
judgment is evidence, I think, that he is himself less completely emanci- 
pated from the problems of philosophers than his pronouncements on 
this subject would lead his readers to suspect. 


And the consequences are indeed unhappy. If we accept his theory, 
we must say that the felt quality of an experience is on methodological 
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grounds to be excluded from the witness stand even when it is the 
worth of just that experience, with just that felt quality, that is judged. 
We are rather to judge its worth by reference to its causes and conse- 
quences and the worth of these, again, as causes and consequences of 
something else, and so on until somehow our problem is resolved and 
inquiry terminated in a situation which is immediately enjoyed, but 
whose value can be judged, once more, only in a new inquiry which 
estimates the value ef that experience not in respect of its immediate 
quality but simply as a consequence of or means to something else. 

This does not mean, of course, that Dewey questions the occurrence 
of “events in the way of prizing, cherishing, admiring, relishing, en- 
joying” or deprecates their importance. He tells us, on the contrary, 
that they are “what make life worth living” (p. 269). But this serves 
only to make his theory more paradoxical. For while these events are 
what give life its worth, they are not to be counted, in their character 
as enjoyed, cherished, and relished, as evidence of the worth of any- 
thing, and hence, presumably not of life itself. The peculiarity of this 
value theory is, in short, that while it constantly emphasizes the value 
of such events as ends, it permits us to judge of them only in their 
capacity as means or consequences, in their publicly observable causes 
and conditions. And this not because they are not in their own right 
“important,” but because a judgment which concerned itself with the 
immediate qualities of events as evidence of their worth would violate 
the pattern of scientific method and epistemological respectability 
which Dewey has set up as alone “authoritative” for the formation 
of valid judgments in all areas of human experience. 


Dewey views with alarm any philosophy which maintains that “the 
practical affairs of men which are of highest and deepest significance 
are matters of values and valuations, and that therefore they are by 
their very nature incapable of intellectual adjudication, of either justifi- 
cation or condemnation on rational grounds” (p. 8). Yet his own view, 
consistently worked out, seems to bring him perilously close to this. 
For what is capable of intellectual adjudication is, on his own showing, 
what can be settled by an appeal to evidence of the sort which his 
“pattern of inquiry” will accept as “objective” in the scientific sense. 
.And while this method can deal with the things that make life worth 
living, it can deal with them objectively and accept them as evidence 
of worth or value only in their capacity as means or consequences, and 
not, therefore, with respect to that which makes them worth having on 
their own account. Where “rational justification” has been reduced to 
the consideration of conditions and consequences, the values that make 
sense of practical affairs because they are their own excuse for being 
are no longer capable of rational justification. If Dewey continues to 
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value them, as he does, it can only be as an arbitrary personal prefer- 
ence and not on the basis of warrantably assertible judgment. A too 
narrow theory of the nature of reason has here the effect of excluding 
from the sphere of intelligent evaluation the very factors in experience 
which it is of most importance for us to be rational about. Dewey’s 
proposed method seems thus to impede his major purpose, and a phi- 
losophy whose business is said to be “the reconstruction of existing 
ends and values in behalf of more generous and liberal human activi- 
ties” (p. 202) is deprived on principle of adequate intellectual instru- 
ments for accomplishing its task. 

This discussion has a moral. I have tried to show, by an examination 
of Dewey’s own recent philosophizing, that an adequate solution of 
problems of philosophers is intimately and essentially bound up with 
the attainment of that philosophic wisdom which he regards as of such 
urgent importance to the solution of “the problems of men.” There is 
more in the world, and more that is relevant to a liberal, humane, and 
generous understanding of the human situation, than his philosophy is 
prepared officially to recognize. That is a defect of wisdom on the 
practical level and a matter of public concern. But it is a defect that 
follows from and reflects the technical one-sidedness of a theory which 
refuses on principle to recognize discriminations in value judgment for 
which its “logical pattern” has no place. And this brings us back to the 
thesis previously announced: If Dewey had dealt more successfully 
with the problems of philosophers, he would have a more flexible and 
comprehensive philosophy with which to interpret and adjudicate the 
problems of men. 


ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


Cornell University 
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SIGNS, LANGUAGE, AND BEHAVIOR. By CHar_es Morris. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. xii, 365. 


This is one of the most stimulating discussions of topics in the phi- 
losophy of language to have appeared for many years. Since a detailed 
examination of Professor Morris’ argument is soon to appear in this 
Review, it will be sufficient at present to give the intending reader a 
general notion of the scope of his doctrines. 

As in Morris’ earlier work, he is here writing as an acknowledged 
behaviorist of a somewhat tolerant temper ; but no behaviorist has be- 
fore made a comparably praiseworthy effort to develop in detail a 
critical apparatus suitable for analyzing the full complexities of sign 
usage. 

Since Morris is constructing a set of definitions of “semiotic” terms 
in which no explicit reference is made to thought, consciousness, or 
other “mentalistic’” entities, the crucial chapters are those in which 
such terms as “sign” and “signification” are defined by reference to 
the gross observable behavior of the simplest organisms. The work of 
animal psychologists is taken to have established the existence of two 
different types of response by organisms to stimuli: direct or primary 
response to objects capable of satisfying a “‘need” (goal-objects), 
thereby initiating a series of connected acts (a “response-sequence’”’ ) 
which may result in the satisfaction of the need; and, again, response 
to a preparatory stimulus, producing merely a “disposition” to make 
modified primary responses thereafter. Morris chooses, as a clue to the 
complexities of sign-using behavior, the relation between a preparatory 
stimulus and the objects generating the primary responses modified 
by that stimulus. But the resulting definition of “sign” is necessarily 
complicated and cannot be adequately summarized here. His cautious 
and judicious procedure succeeds in meeting most of the criticisms 
usually urged against causal theories of meaning. 

The important notion of significatum is introduced as follows. Sup- 
pose a preparatory stimulus, S, causes a disposition in an organism to 
perform response-sequences associated with some primary stimulus 
P, in the absence of P; and let C be the unique common property of 
all objects that would satisfy the need manifested in such response- 
Sequences ; then C is said to be the significatum of the sign S. (The 
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reader is warned again that accuracy is being sacrificed in this sum- 
mary.) It follows that a sign may have a significatum, though that 
significatum has not been formulated by the user of the sign. 

Significata, so defined, are then classified (in a chapter on “Modes 
of signifying”) as designata, valuata, and prescripta, with a cor- 
responding trichotomy of signs as designators, appraisers, and pre- 
scriptors. Roughly speaking, these types of signs may be said to de- 
scribe respectively, the common properties of a set of objects that 
would satisfy a specific need of an organism, the manner in which such 
desirable objects are arranged in order of preference relative to other 
attainable objects, and the actions required to be performed for their 
attainment. 

There remains another distinct class of “formators’’ (logical, gram- 
matical, and mathematical signs), which are discussed in detail (Chap- 
ter 6) though in a fashion which will raise objection. But the analysis 
of the uses of such signs is notoriously difficult. What Morris has to 
say here, as throughout, is provocative and stimulating. 

Language, as distinct from any set of less complex signs, is defined 
as a system of signs having a common signification for each of a set of 
users, reproducible by all of them, having a relative constancy of 
signification in a multiplicity of situations, and combinable in specific 
ways to form complex signs (Chapter 2). 

Much of the interest of Morris’ discussion derives from his courage, 
or hardihood, in applying the above and related distinctions, all ex- 
pressed in terms applicable to the overt behavior of simple animals, 
to the signs used by poets, mathematicians, philosophers, and compa- 
rably sophisticated sign-using organisms. By combining his classifi- 
cation of the four modes of signification, with four main types of usage 
of language, Morris arrives at a sixteenfold classification of “types of 
discourse,” ranging from the “scientific’’ (of designative signification, 
used informatively) to the “metaphysical” (formative in signification, 
used systematically). Each of these sixteen types of discourse, appro- 
priately labeled, is discussed with illustrative examples (Chapter 5), 
and there is much other comment throughout the book upon the charac- 
ter and appropriate usage of exemplary signs drawn from colloquial 
English. 

There is a somewhat inconclusive section (Chapter 4) on the “ade- 
quacy, truth and reliability of signs” in which the above mentioned 
distinctions between the various possible usages of signs are applied. 
There are also chapters on “Individual and social import of signs,” and 
“The scope and import of semiotic.” An appendix supplements the 
critical discussions of other writers which are to be found elsewhere in 
the book ; there are copious notes to each chapter, a glossary of terms, 
and a useful bibliography. 
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Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate that Professor Morris’ 
book deserves the serious attention of all who are interested in philo- 
sophical and other problems cohnected with the use of signs. Even if 
the book be judged, contrary to its author’s intent, to have shown 
mainly the limitations of a behavioristic approach to problems of sym- 
bolism, that may be regarded as not the least of its merits. In a field 
where genuine progress is so difficult, any writer who can make more 
evident the nature of the problems involved deserves his readers’ 
gratitude. 

Max BLack 
Cornell University 


THE SOURCE OF HUMAN GOOD. By Henry N. WIieman. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press,'1946. Pp. 309. 


At first look this book seems to offer a complete bill of fare to the 
contemporary intellectual unsatisfied with a diet of stones. It offers 
appropriate propaganda to the progressive liberal against the forces 
of obscurantism without giving up traditional religion and morality. 
It offers a transcendental theology with which to combat humanism 
without falling into the radical pessimism of crisis theology. It offers 
a theory of value that unites all four major current theories and finds 
it possible to synthesize naturalism and intuitionism. Yet after having 
partaken of the meal one has the curious impression that the food has 
all tasted alike — it all tastes suspiciously like one item, variously 
called “the creative event,” “creative good,” or “the creative process.” 

As theology, The Source of Human Good does with twentieth- 
century residua of Christian theology what Kant, in Religion Within 
the Limits of Pure Reason, tried to do with eighteenth-century 
Lutheranism. It tries to pour the author’s speculative ideas into the 
current terms, no matter how irrelevant or even verbally contradictory 
they may be. God is the creative event itself, Whitehead’s creative ad- 
vance of nature. “Christ is the domination by the creative event over 
the life of man . . .” (p. 269), “Sin is the domination of creative good 
over creative power in the concern of man” (p. 272). The crucifixion 
and resurrection were the freeing of the creative good from restriction 
to a particular locus in history. “But what rose from the dead was not 
the man Jesus; it was creative power” (p. 44). Faith is the giving of 
oneself in loyalty to the creative process. Etc., etc. 

As axiology, Professor Wieman’s book rejects each of the major 
current interpretations (value as goods, as satisfaction, as quality, and 
as human control) in order to regain them all in value as the creative 
process. “We shall try to demonstrate that there is a creative process 
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working in our midst which transforms the human mind. . . . We 
shall then show how transformation by this process is always in the 
direction of greater good. The human good thus created includes 
goods, satisfaction of human wants, richness of quality, and power of 
man to control the course of events” (p. 17). Creative good is not 
merely the basis of instrumental value, it is the source of intrinsic good 
as well, since it is that which enriches a larger system of events with 
qualitative meaning. 

Finally, as social propaganda, The Source of Human Good combats 
the conservative attitude, which clings in demonic fashion to already 
created goods. In place of this attitude it is urged that we enter whole- 
heartedly the creative process. This is social in that it is essentially a 
process of communication whereby others’ values come to be appreci- 
ated. It is creative in that new purposes arise in the process. The latest 
knowledge of science and the most recent advances in technology are 
to be used not merely to help achieve the new objectives arising from 
this creative process but in furthering the process itself, so that it 
occurs on a wider scale throughout society. This will require, among 
other things, a juster distribution of wealth, a wider participation in 
freedom, a promotion of any change promising greater sensitivity to 
the values of everyone. 


The type of criticism the present reviewer would like to make of this 
book may be readily guessed. By answering all these different sorts of 
problems with the common solution—‘the creative good’’—Professor 
Wieman does not render significant aid toward the solution of any one 
of them. His book is a striking example of that pseudo-practicality and 
pseudo-naturalism of the romanticism made so current in this country 
by instrumentalism. It really avoids entirely the truly philosophical 
analysis of value as such — what it is, in what sense it characterizes 
the world, etc. But it does not undertake the significant practical job 
of bringing to bear the latest scientific knowledge upon the concrete 
problems of attaining this or that specific good. In place of either we 
get something that would seem to be both: a general theory of value 
that is to be accepted because of its practical worth. In the case of 
Professor Wieman we also have a theology thrown in, apparently on 
the same general basis (in any case, the basis is not revelation, in the 
traditional sense). 

Let me be more specific. I believe in the democratic process of de- 
termining social objectives. This process involves communication and 
frequently sees the emergence of new goals (often not mere compro- 
mises) not specifically envisaged before. If one is interested in setting 
up conditions that will foster this procedure, it is necessary not to 
adulate it but to find out what social and psychological conditions are 
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favorable to it. If one wishes to argue that this way of deciding social 
questions is good, one has to appeal to some standard and not merely 
extol the process. And in any case, these issues show us nothing con- 
cerning the analytic problems of the nature and status of value in the 
world. They of course presuppose answers to these analytic problems, 
for they hold that the democratic, or, if you please, socially creative, 
process is good. Finally, they do not go any distance at all toward 
showing that the democratic process of determining social goals is just 
a manifestation of God, of a cosmic creativity that always results in 
greater good. To put guidance in “the conduct of human living” and 
the attainment “of life’s fulfilment” as the basic criterion for the ac- 
ceptability of an axiology (and for that matter, of a theology) is, in 
the eyes of a philosopher, rather obviously a putting of the cart before 
the horse, or, to use a more appropriate metaphor, a giving us a drive 
to the country, when we ask for the principle of internal combustion. 
Everett W. HAti 
State University of Iowa 


ON THE NATURE OF VALUE. The Philosophy of Samuel Alex- 
ander. By Mitton R. Konvitz. New York, King’s Crown Press, 
1946. Pp. 117, with 2-page bibliography of Alexander’s writings on 
value. 


Milton R. Konvitz, who is associate professor and director of re- 
search in the School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, has tried to do a number of things in a small book. His 
main job is to expound and criticize Alexander’s subtle and rather 
elusive writings on value, and in this he has succeeded well within the 
limits he has assigned himself for this part of his undertaking. He is a 
very terse writer as well as a bright and graceful one. But in carrying 
out his main job he finds himself obliged to do several other things, 
such as to sketch his own theory of meaning and theory of art in less 
than ten pages each, and here he often passes from the terse to the 
oracular or the epigrammatic. 

Alexander’s treatment of what has come to be called “general” 
theory of value is sketchy. Its bases are the evolutionary or emergent 
naturalism for which he is best known, and the conception of value 
as relational or situational, which is developed with much less patience 
and clarity than in the writings of several other value theorists, notably 
R. B. Perry, who hold similar positions. Professor Konvitz gives due 
attention to these parts of Alexander’s theory but only passing mention 
to his conception of elementary animal and human value as satisfaction 
of well-founded interest. Although this doctrine is not elaborately 
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developed in Alexander’s writings, it occupies a crucial place in the 
fullest statement of his value theory, Beauty and Other Forms of 
Value, and it is of special interest to students of recent American 
theories of value (which Professor Konvitz, whose philosophical back- 
ground seems to be almost entirely British, largely ignores). Alex- 
ander’s definition of primary value has advantages over certain other 
versions of a conative theory, including that of Perry, who creates 
many difficulties by his initial definition of the valuable as that which 
evokes or arouses — rather than satisfies — interest and by his failure 
in his definition to make the provision that interest be “well-founded.” 

Most of Alexander’s, and of his critic’s, analysis is devoted to the 
more complex values, or “tertiary qualities,” beauty, truth, and moral 
goodness. The chief shortcomings here are traced by Professor Kon- 
vitz to Alexander’s “obsession” with the notion of coherence, which 
he took over from the antinaturalistic tradition of absolute idealism 
and tried to graft on to his own naturalistic premises. 


Although there are important qualifications and inconsistencies in 
Alexander’s aesthetic, the notion of coherence appears here in the 
guise of a “pure form” theory closely related to the critical positions 
of his contemporaries, Roger Fry and Clive Bell. While granting that 
the formalistic doctrine has been a useful corrective to representation- 
ism, Professor Konvitz argues that both are equally one-sided : ““Make 
the meaning in the aesthetic situation a one-way direction, from object 
to mind, and the result is representative art ; from mind to object, and 
the result is formal art. Meaning in art is like the ladder in Jacob’s 
dream ; angels go upon the rungs from earth to heaven, and angels go 
down on the rungs from heaven to earth.” This view is both sound 
and now commonplace, so far as it goes, but a much more developed 
theory of aesthetic meaning than Professor Konvitz has space for here 
is required to show what keeps the ascending and the descending angels 
from bumping into each other. 

I found Professor Konvitz’s discussion of Alexander’s theory of 
truth especially adroit. He concludes that, although Alexander defines 
truth as coherence, his “whole line of argument leads to only one 
possible resolution; namely, that the test of truth is correspondence 
of coherences, the correspondence of mental system to physical system, 
of ideal whole or coherence to real whole or coherence ; neither simple 
coherence nor simple correspondence, but correspondence of coher- 
ences.” 

Moral goodness for Alexander is coherence of wills, and not, as with 
most conative versions of the naturalistic theory, coherence (inte- 
gration, co-ordination) of interests. The most cogent of Professor 
Konvitz’s criticisms are directed against the inability of the coherence 
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principle to supply an adequate criterion for the quality and intensity 
of the good life. The problem, however, ultimately defeats the critic: 
“But what is the good society? This question marks the last infirmity 
of an inquiring mind. The Good is indefinable, perhaps unknowable.” 
Professor Konvitz arrives at this conclusion by arguments closely re- 
sembling those used by Urban and Moore to support the antinatural- 
istic position that the good is a logically primitive concept. At the 
beginning of the book the author declared this antinaturalistic position 
to be a “mystery,” a “metaphysical obscurity,” and “a sterile virgin.” 
The late wedding consequently comes as a surprise ; one looks in vain 
for the shotgun. 
Puitie Brair RIce 

Kenyon College 


LE PROBLEME DU MAL. By CuHartes WERNER. 2d ed. Lau- 
sanne, Librairie Payot, 1946. Pp. 126. 


In this work the author undertakes, on the basis of a historical- 
critical review of several principal theories of the nature of evil, to 
indicate the main outlines of a constructive solution of the problem. 
Previous reflection on the subject is examined along five lines : absolute 
optimism (Spinoza), moderate optimism (Leibniz), pessimism (Scho- 
penhauer and Hartmann), radical dualism (Plato and the Mani- 
cheans), the Christian doctrine of original sin and the doctrine of a 
dark principle in the divine essence. 

The absolute optimism of Spinoza, affirming the necessary character 
and so the natural perfection of all that exists, is criticized as the denial 
of the ideal in distinction from actual reality. The problem of evil, 
which is imposed precisely by the recognition of this distinction, is 
thus not solved but rather suppressed in Spinoza’s naturalism. 

Leibniz’ theodicy is regarded by Werner as the greatest effort in 
philosophy to solve the problem of evil. But Leibniz, as well as Spi- 
noza, proceeds on strictly deterministic lines. He reduces evil placidly 
to the essential limitations of created beings, and his optimism shows 
a disregard of the terrible reality of evil, in contrast to all the woeful 
experience of mankind. 

Schopenhauer’s pessimism shares with Buddhism the emphasis on 
the egoistic will as the core of evil in life. But if the will-to-live is 
basically irrational, how can it ever rise to the disinterested contem- 
platon of aesthetic experience, or to the virtue of compassion and to 
ascetic self-renunciation? Hartmann’s doctrine is a juxtaposition, not 
a true synthesis of pessimism and optimism. Pessimism sounds the 
depths of human misery, but it lacks a fundamental principle of value 
to explain the judgment as well as the recognition of evil. 
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The doctrine of radical dualism is examined here not only in Plato 
but also in its more extreme forms, in Zoroastrianism and Manichean- 
ism, as well as in some modern versions (J. S. Mill, Monod, Wells, 
Spir, Lasbax). Professor Werner rejects dualism as a final conclusion: 
human thought tends irresistibly towards some ultimate unity. 

The principle of evil cannot be primal and co-ordinate with God; it 
must involve some separation and revolt by created beings. This view 
of evil as personal misdirection of finite wills is the Christian form of 
dualism, the doctrine of original sin. The fall of man is a rupture of 
his primal spiritual bond with God. Hence man’s actual woeful need 
of salvation. But how can we explain this disastrous wilfulness in God’s 
creatures? Why should a Satanic revolt sway the angelic host? 

Boehme and Schelling represent two efforts to plumb the dark 
abysses of the Infinite Nature of God which are indicated by the two 
previous questions. There must be in God “not only the principle of 
light and love, but also a dark and violent power, which is the origin 
of evil” (p. 104). 

To solve the problem of evil, the author would recognize in God’s 
nature an element which could appear in the world as the principle of 
evil. This element is Desire. Desire is the principle of movement and 
of life ; it is transfigured by the divine intelligence as Love and creative 
power, and in God’s activity it is always perfect and good. But in 
created beings it acts apart from and in opposition to intelligence and 
so leads to evil. The imperfect liberty of man’s will leads him to wilful- 
ness, to perverse desire, to evil. His hope is in the communion with the 
divine intelligence, in which are perfect liberty and perfect good. 

Professor Werner has undertaken in his 124 pages a critical survey 
of a vast subject, and his exposition and criticisms often appear cur- 
sory. But within the unavoidable limitations of space he has given a 
very useful outline of the problem of evil in the history of philosophy. 

Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
The Rice Institute 


ASCLEPIUS. A Collection and Interpretation of the Testimonies. 
(Volume II of the Publications of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine, The Johns Hopkins University; Second Series: Texts 
and Documents.) By Ema J. AND Lupwic EpbEtsteE1Nn. Volume I: 
Collection of the Testimonies, pp. xvii, 470; Volume II: Interpre- 
tation of the Testimonies, pp. x, 277. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1945. 


The subject of a biography is a personage who has actually lived 
and died, and who has been known by men. He has had a substantive 
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existence in the world. Some things that are reported about him are 
true, some are false. It is quite different with the study of a god. A god, 
having no substantive actuality, is only what men think him to be, and 
therefore all that has ever been thought or said about him by those who 
recognize his divinity is true. This means that the biography of a god 
(to use the inappropriate word for lack of a better) is an account of 
all that men thought and said and did in his name through the whole 
stretch of time in which his divinity was recognized. To write such a 
biography is a matter of infinite complexity. The idea that is the god 
can be understood only as a function of the material, intellectual, and 
moral world in which it existed. It is given expression in countless 
ways. A god’s name, one may say loosely, has no denotation but a 
boundless connotation. And besides the difficulty presented by the 
nature of the material, there is another danger to which the biographer 
of a god is exposed. The lively imagination of believers has often en- 
dowed their god with so vivid a personality and so convincing a history 
that even a sober student is prone to fall a victim to their blandish- 
ments and, like them, to think and speak of the god as if he had been 
a real person and not just a thing in men’s minds. Much scholarly 
writing about myth remains mythopoeic. 


Asclepius is the name of an idea that had an impressive vogue and 
affected men’s lives profoundly through centuries of the ancient world. 
He was worshipped at a multitude of shrines from the eastern to the 
western end of the Mediterranean. Men came to the shrines in thou- 
sands to be cured of disease. The god was looked to as a beneficent 
savior in human troubles. In the long struggle of Christianity to win 
pre-eminence it had no more formidable antagonist than — we must 
not say Asclepius, who, poor god, never existed, but the devotion and 
organized cult of those who believed in his existence and his power to 
save. 

It is this god, this idea, whose career through the centuries from the 
misty time before Homer to the end of antiquity the authors have 
undertaken to describe and explain. They have the necessary double 
competence for the task, as experienced philologians and students of 
the history of medicine, and their book is an admirable and searching 
study. It is probably not the definitive work on Asclepius, since it is 
largely argumentative and controversial. But for certain reasons it will 
remain the cornerstone for future study, and the sane judgments are 
bound to win wide approval. 

The authors have adopted an excellent plan for their book, and one 
which puts future students under a heavy obligation. They present in 
their first volume all the written testimonies from ancient times on 
which they base their study, before proceeding in the second volume 
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to the discussion of them. Thus the reader has all the evidence im- 
mediately at hand. The first volume contains 861 citations from Greek 
and Latin literature, together with English translations and abundant 
cross references. Inscriptions are included, but not archaeological ma- 
terial, such as sculpture, coins, and architectural remains. This re- 
striction, which the authors think does not seriously impair their 
conclusions, must be frankly accepted, especially as they reveal abun- 
dant acquaintance with the archaeological evidence in the course of 
the discussion. 

Some readers, like myself, may not be pleased with the order in 
which the literary extracts are arranged. “The classification of the 
collected material,” it is said, “has been planned to bring out the full 
impact of the story to be told.” By this plan the citations have been 
arranged under seven headings (with many subheads) : Legend, De- 
scendants, Deification and Divine Nature, Medicine, Cult, Images, 
Sanctuaries. This implies that the testimonies will be read as if they 
told a continuous story. But the continuous story is really told in the 
second volume, and the testimonies cannot be read without the inter- 
pretation supplied by the authors. Besides, it is disconcerting to find 
excerpts from the same author, and sometimes from the same page of 
a book, scattered here and there through the collection. The famous 
Isyllus inscription, for example, is divided into six parts, which ap- 
pear in as many different places. Doubtless the authors considered the 
feasibility of a chronological arrangement and rejected it for reasons 
that seemed good. But much would be gained by such an arrangement. 
Reading the testimonies in that order, one could obtain an insight 
explicitly into the course of development in the Asclepius-idea, which 
now can be obtained only from the discussion of the second volume, 
where it is implicit but not so manifest. 

The second volume is divided into six chapters, whose titles are 
almost identical with the headings under which the testimonies are 
arranged. The title of the second volume is a fair indication of the 
authors’ method of handling their subject. The interpretation is of the 
nature of a discussion, not only of the testimonies, but of all the pre- 
vious work of modern scholars touching any aspect of the subject. In 
other words, as I said above, the book is argumentative and contro- 
versial. The authors have a new hypothesis to offer concerning Ascle- 
pius, and throughout the book they are concerned to expound and 
defend this hypothesis and to refute other theories which they believe 
to be erroneous. The argument is intricate, and the evidence is 
squeezed for all that can be extracted from it. As in all such studies, 
a nod or a wink in a scholium is taken to point in one direction when 
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in fact it may point in quite another. But this is the inevitable method 
of philological research, and there can be no quarrel with it. 

Earlier theories concerning the development of the Asclepius-idea 
the authors analyze and refute. Their own hypothesis can be given 
here only in bare outline. Asclepius, they hold, was originally a legend- 
ary physician of great skill in Thessaly — not a noble. There was an- 
other famous legendary physician named Machaon, whom Homer 
introduced into the story of the Iliad. But since Machaon consorts with 
heroes and plays the part of a hero himself, he must be given some 
standing among them better than that of a humble physician. So 
Homer provides him with a pedigree, naming him the son of Asclepius 
of Tricca in Thessaly. Thus retroactively Asclepius is made aristo- 
cratic, though his legend, as it is told after Homer, shows him not as 
a prince and warrior but more humbly as a physician. This great 
legendary physician of the past, now ennobled by Homer, was adopted 
by practicing physicians as their saint, and they called themselves, by a 
familiar Greek fiction, Asclepiads, the sons of Asclepius. Being itiner- 
ant craftsmen, with no social standing and no local cult of their own, 
they obtained both, with the help of Homer, by calling themselves 
members of the family of Asclepius. Some time in the fifth century 
B.C. this man, who had been adopted as the titular ancestor of phy- 
sicians, was raised to the rank of a god, and his legend was made to 
include his resurrection as an immortal. This was done in Epidaurus, 
which was the first seat of his cult. Thereafter he obtained great pres- 
tige as a divine healer, and his worship spread throughout the world. 
How and why this striking transformation took place the authors ex- 
plain with great learning and insight in terms of the changes in social 
conditions and in the religious attitude of the people. 


One aspect of the cult of Asclepius which is illuminated and clarified 
by the authors’ method is the healing treatment which patients believed 
they received from the god in his temples. There is abundant evidence 
that people were actually so healed, not only in literature, but also in 
a great number of votive tablets found in Epidaurus, on which grateful 
patients recorded their afflictions and the god’s successful treatment. 
Many theories have been proposed concerning these miraculous cures, 
but the authors show that no one of them will explain the facts. How 
then, they ask, did the patients get well? Again wisely, they seek the 
answer in the light of the beliefs and conditions amidst which the cult 
of Asclepius flourished. 

In a temple of Asclepius the cure was sought and obtained by the 
process of incubation: the patient slept in the shrine, and in his sleep 
the god came and healed him by direct treatment or imparted to him 
in a dream the prescription which he must follow. The puzzle, there- 
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fore, resolves*itself into the two questions : how could people have such 
dreams ? and how could they feel cured or actually get better by follow- 
ing the directions? In answer to the first the authors maintain that 
when patients had traveled far to seek relief, had performed the pre- 
liminary ceremonies and purifications, and had at last, with mingled 
anxiety and hope, laid themselves down in the shrine, it was inevitable 
that they should dream. And the main features of their visions are 
clear records of their everyday experiences. We know what their 
visions were, because they left records of them; and we know what 
would have been their experiences at the hands of doctors, because we 
know what were the usual forms of medical treatment. Medicine was 
not yet a science reserved to a professional class ; both the theory and 
the practice were known to the general public. So it is not surprising 
that patients dreamed of familiar forms of treatment, or fantastic vari- 
ants of them. As for the second question, one might suppose that an 
answer would be supplied by the circumstances just mentioned: the 
patients recovered because they followed some regular form of medical 
treatment. But the miracles of Asclepius cannot be explained so. “It 
was almost as miraculous that those who were taken care of by human 
doctors so often recovered.” The astonishing record of success at the 
shrines of Asclepius must be explained by such considerations as the 
following. 

In the first place, we cannot suppose that all who sought help from 
the god were actually benefited. We hear only of the cases where the 
treatment was successful — which, however, were so numerous that 
the reputation of the god was secure. In the second place, the pro- 
portion of recoveries in the whole number of applicants was large 
because many cases of comparatively slight illness were given up by 
the doctors, and the patients had recourse to the god. In the third place, 
many of the more striking cures which were actually accomplished 
during incubation were cases of nervous disturbance which can be 
easily paralleled today, as when patients instantaneously recover their 
sight or hearing or ability to walk. Lastly, and perhaps most important 
of all, most of those who were supposed to be cured by the prescription 
given in the dream got well of themselves, in spite of the prescription. 
Even today sometimes a doctor admits that only a miracle can save his 
patient — and the miracle happens. 

Thus a rational account is given of a set of very curious phenomena, 
which is plausible and satisfying to the puzzled inquirer and must be 
fundamentally sound, even though it may not cover all the possibilities 
and may not be applicable to all the reported cases. One must, of 
course, make allowance for extravagance and exaggeration in people’s 
claims about their recovery from disease when they do not really know 
what ailed them or how they were relieved. 
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In spite of the judicial detachment with which the authors have 
properly conducted their researches, they reveal unmistakable admir- 
ation and respect, indeed something close to affection, for the god who 
has commanded their prolonged attention. And they make good the 
justice of their kindly feelings for the kindly god at almost all points. 
In one matter, however, in my opinion, they claim too much. “The god 
was concerned,” they say, “not only with the life here but also with the 
Beyond.” In support of this they bring forward two pieces of evidence : 
the connection between Asclepius and Demeter, and the last words of 
Socrates as given by Plato at the end of the Phaedo. With regard to 
the former, they draw unjustifiable conclusions from the testimonies 
(especially 565a), and they allow their imagination to make too much 
of the justifiable conclusions. As for the latter, we are, to be sure, 
dealing with a passage which has exercised commentators since ancient 
times. In the very article of death Socrates says : “Crito, we owe a cock 
to Asclepius. Pay it and don’t forget.” Following the lead of the Neo- 
platonist Olympiodorus, the authors maintain that Socrates is thinking 
of Asclepius, not as the healer of disease, but as the reviver of the dead, 
because for Socrates death is life and life is death. Now this may in a 
sense be true, but it does not argue any eschatological function: for 
Asclepius. The words may be understood more simply. For Socrates, 
life’s fitful fever is over, and he is content. For such a boon he must 
express his gratitude, and with paradoxical irony, half serious, half 
whimsical, he bids his friend do what he cannot do himself and make 
a thank-offering to the god who cures the ills of men. Asclepius is still 
the great physician, as the authors have fully and sympathetically rep- 
resented him throughout the book, not a god who promises and assures 
a blissful life beyond the grave. 

Ivan M. LINForTH 
University of California 


GALEN ON MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. First Edition of the Ara- 
bic Version with English Translation and Notes. By R. Watzer. 
Published for the Trustees of the Late Sir Henry Wellcome by the 
Oxford University Press, London, 1944. Pp. xi, 164. 


Only two fragments of Galen’s book On Medical Experience have 
been preserved in the Occidental tradition. Natorp has recognized their 
philosophical and historical importance. From Walzer’s edition and 
translation of the entire treatise, which Ritter discovered in 1931 in a 
twelfth-century Arabic manuscript (p. v), it now appears that the 
essay as a whole is unusually interesting from a general point of view. 
How experience is brought about, whether reason or sense perception 
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is the basis of knowledge, this question is discussed with regard to 
medicine, yet with arguments mostly derived from philosophy. More 
than one tenth of the content is devoted to a collegium logicum dealing 
with the intricacies of the sorites (pp. 114-119; cf. 96 f.). 


On the evidence of the fragments known, that give the exposé of a 
dogmatist and an empiricist respectively, the treatise On Medical 
Experience has been identified with a work of the young Galen in 
which, as he says in the catalog of his works, he reproduced a dis- 
cussion between Pelops and Philippus, physicians of his own time 
(Deichgraber, Fr. 23a [Die griechische Empirikerschule, 1930]). 
Walzer accepts this identification. That one can do so only with 
certain reservations has recently been shown by Temkin (Bulletin of 
the History of Medicine, XIX, 1946, p. 242). The Arabic version does 
not mention Pelops and Philippus. Here the participants in the debate 
are described as a follower of Asclepiades — who lived in the first 
century B.C. and revived the atomic theory in medicine — and as an 
empiricist, be he Menodotus, Serapion, or Theodosius (p. 87). And 
although Philippus was an empiricist and Pelops a dogmatist, there 
is no indication that they adhered to the specific systems referred to 
by Galen. Moreover, according to the preface (pp. 86 f.), the work is 
written for publication, while Galen claims that he put down the words 
of Pelops and Philippus as an exercise for himself, and that the manu- 
script was published by others without his knowledge. It would, there- 
fore, seem necessary to assume that Galen reworked the treatise in 
later years and changed it a good deal. To me, it seems even more 
likely that the book in question is not identical at all with the youthful 
writing of Galen quoted by him without title. He himself names the 
essay On Medical Experience among others on the empirical school 
which he composed when he was an older man (Deichgraber, Fr. 1, 
1. 8). Like most of these works, the newly found treatise has a de- 
cidedly empirical bias: contrary to Natorp’s suggestion, it is the 
empiricist, not the dogmatist who carries the day (p. viii; S. B. Berl., 
1932, pp. 449-451). The fact that Galen distinguishes his own views 
from those which he presents (p. 87) also speaks in favor of a late date 
of composition. 

However that may be, the book is typically Galenic. The peculiar 
flair of Galen’s rhetoric is unmistakable even in the translation from a 
translation. This is also a compliment to the skill of Walzer. The details 
of his rendering I am unable to judge. Walzer’s previous work war- 
rants the merit of his new enterprise in which he collaborated with H. 
A. R. Gibb, G. Levi Della Vida, and J. Schacht (p. xi). In view of the 
difficulties of such an undertaking, one will not be astonished if in some 
cases the correctness of the translation can be challenged. Two in- 
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stances in which this has been done are of particular interest for the 
student of ancient philosophy. According to Walzer, Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia is mentioned by Galen among the physicians, and a medical work 
of his is quoted (p. x; cf. Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der V orsokrati- 
ker, 1115,1937, p. 653). It has been suggested (Temkin, op. cit., p. 
243) that in the one passage (XXII, 3) Diocles is the easier reading, 
and that in the other (XIII, 4) Diogenes is a mistake of the scribe 
which he himself corrected in the immediately following Diocles.1 In 
my opinion, the correctness of this suggestion is proved by the content 
of the statements made. Diogenes can hardly be said to have lived 
after Hippocrates (XIII, 4); he was at best a contemporary of his, 
while Diocles indeed belonged to the following generation.” Again, it 
is attested that Diocles wrote a work in which he collected the diseases 
and their causes and remedies in one treatise, a feat ascribed by 
Walzer’s rendering (XXII, 3) to Diogenes. Galen himself in other 
writings quoted Diocles’ book Tlep} ra@ous airias Oepareias (Well- 
man, Fr. 37; cf. 43). The list of new matter of philosophical impor- 
tance to be gained from Galen’s treatise (p. x) must, I think, be 
corrected accordingly. 

As regards the content of the book, this is not the place to enter into 
an analysis of the data which it contributes toward an understanding 
of the practical aspects of empirical medicine. Although they are not 
numerous, they are nevertheless important. Nor can I discuss here the 
other medical information furnished by the new treatise which, to- 
gether with Galen’s famous Subfiguratio Empirica, provides the only 
continuous description of the teaching of empiricism.* Yet it seems 
appropriate to ask which philosophical doctrine was advocated by the 
empiricists. That they were skeptics is generally agreed upon (e.g., 
L. Robin, Pyrrhon et le Scepticisme Grec, 1944, pp. 181 ff.). The issue 





* Diogenes and Diocles sometimes seem confused even in the Greek tradition. 
Cf., for example, Diels-Kranz, II, p. 57, 3, where Diels, following Tertullian and 
Theodoretus, reads Diocles (Kranz keeps Diogenes in the text). Diels’s emen- 
dation is accepted by Wellmann (Diokles Fr. 14, [Die Fragmente der sikelischen 
Arste, etc., 1901] ). 

* Whatever the exact date of Hippocrates’ life, Galen, at any rate, supposed 
him to be a contemporary of Socrates. For Diogenes, cf. J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy, 1930, p. 353; Greek Philosophy, I, 1928, 123. 

*Walzer’s notes give the most important parallels in medical works (p. x) 
and are quite helpful. One might only have wished for more comments on the 
text, which is sometimes difficult to understand. I note a slight mistake which I 
wish to correct. Petron is not a physician hitherto unknown (XIII, 7; p. 160). 
He is mentioned in the Meno papyrus (cf. W. H. S. Jones, The Medical Writings 
of Anonymus Londinensis, 1944, p. 78). He lived after Hippocrates and before 
Herophilus (ibid., p. 16). Galen (XV, p. 436 K) says of a certain Petronas 
exactly the same which he says of Petron; the two are apparently identical, as 
has heen maintained by some scholars. 
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is whether they were followers of Pyrrho (Deichgraber, pp. 279-281; 
cf. Walzer, S. B. Berl., 1932, pp. 465 ff.), or of the Middle Academy 
(Edelstein, Quellen u. Studien z. Geschichte d. Naturwissenschaften 
u. d. Medizin, III, 1933, pp. 253 ff.). Additional proof for the correct- 
ness of the latter contention is, I think, given by the new treatise 
through which one gains a clearer picture of the technical elaboration 
of the concept of experience, the basic dogma of the school. 

Experience, to the empiricist, is achieved by “seeing-very-many- 
times.” Such an observation of the phenomena is sufficient not only for 
the discovery of simple isolated things but also for that of the other 
things (pp. 127 f.). It is not in need of the support of the Jogos (pp. 
128-154). It constitutes in fact the method by which everything is 
found out, while the Jogos is quite incapable of making all discoveries 
by itself (pp. 98-126). What is here described as the accomplishment 
of “seeing-very-many-times,” Galen in other writings on empirical 
medicine attributes to the “imitative experience,” which, in contrast to 
simple experience by chance, or experience by intentional trial, gives 
reliability and constitutes art or science (Fr. 15, Deichgraber, and pp. 
291 ff.). Now this confidence in the results of experience is irreconcil- 
able with the teaching of Pyrrho and Timon, who distrusted sense 
perception no less than the logos and exercised suspension of judgment 
in regard to both. It is, however, in agreement with the attitude of the 
Academic skeptics in whose doctrine the concept of probability came 
to play an ever-increasing role. Whatever the attitude of Arcesilaus, 
whatever the details of the theories of Carneades, the Middle Academy 
certainly differentiated between sense impressions that are simply 
probable and those that are probable and tested, or probable, tested, 
and irreversible (Sextus, Hypotyposetis, I, 227 ff.). Just as the Aca- 
demics applied repeated and circumspect observation to the objects of 
daily life, so the empiricists proceeded in regard to the objects of medi- 
cal concern and thereby gained probability, as did the followers of 
Carneades. 


Another more specific influence of Carneades on the empirical doc- 
trine is evidenced by the use which the representative of empiricism 
makes of the sorites. It is, to be sure, not he who introduces the argu- 
ment. The Asclepiadean speaker has first referred to it in his attack 
on the concept of “seeing-very-many-times” (pp. 96 f.), and he has 
applied it in the form of the “dilemma with regard to motion” (XX, 
p. 123). He wishes to prove that it is not many observations, but really 
one observation, that constitutes experience. (In a like manner, the 
sorites is used in Sextus, Adversus mathematicos, I, 68, against the 
definition of grammar given by Dionysius Thrax which, if not empiri- 
cal in origin, is at least identical with the empirical concept of experi- 
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ence [Deichgraber, p. 325]). Yet the dogmatist feels himself that he is 
on dangerous ground (p. 96). And the defender of empiricism is not 
slow in pointing out the weakness of his adversary’s position: “You 
are ignorant of the strength and bearing of this argument — were this 
not so, you would never have dared use it on an occasion so unsuitable” 
(p. 115). For to him, the sorites is the fallacy of adding and subtract- 
ing, of increasing and diminishing, and in this specific meaning it 
serves to refute the basic presupposition of dogmatism. It shows that 
the logos is incapable of understanding reality, as far as reality is made 
up of divisible objects. For the same purpose, the sorites is applied by 
a follower of Carneades in Cicero’s Academica (II, 28, 91 ff.). Indeed 
Carneades and his pupils were renowned for turning this fallacy 
against the dogmatists (Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, III, 1, 
503; 511), thus transforming an argument that had been invented by 
the Megarians to destroy the trust in sense perception into one that 
undermines the reliability of reason. As for the difficulties into which 
the empiricist himself is driven by the sorites, he does not deny them 
(cf. also p. 47, 1 ff., Deichgraber) ; rather does he circumvent them by 
admitting that he is unable to solve the absurdity (pp. 123 ff., esp. 126). 
Such a subterfuge is permissible to him as a skeptic, while it is not 
permissible to the dogmatist. For Carneades has proved that the dog- 
matic philosopher cannot escape the power of the sorites by “coming 
to rest” at will. His opponent is likely and justified to urge him on, and 
thus to refute him in the end (Academica, II, 29, 93).* 


It is not only in the concept of experience and in the use of the sorites 
that the empiricists and the Academics concur. There exist other simi- 
larities (cf. Edelstein, loc. cit.). Chronological considerations are also 
in favor of a dependence of empiricism on the Academy. The school 
was founded, it seems, by Serapion (200 B.C. ; cf. Deichgraber, p. 254 
ff.). At that time Academic skepticism was at least as important as 
Pyrrhonean skepticism. Moreover, the movement instigated by Pyrrho, 
which had never been widespread, ceased to exist in the second century 
B.C. when the empirical theory was brought to completion. If the 
empiricists occasionally refer to Pyrrho or Timon and show admiration 
for them, they do what the Academics did likewise. Arcesilaus was 
conscious of the fact that he continued the Pyrrhonean tradition (Zel- 
ler, III, 1, p. 490). Both these doctrines nevertheless remained dif- 
ferent from that of the old skepsis. Sextus, who writes in defence of 
the revived teaching of Pyrrho, justly claims that a true skeptic cannot 
subscribe to the school of empirical physicians, but must adhere to that 





‘In my discussion of the sorites, I have drawn much material from Walzer, 
S. B. Berl., 1932, pp. 464 £. However, I disagree with his evaluation of the signifi- 
cance of the argument within the empirical teaching. 
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of the methodists (Hypotyposeis, I, 236 ff.). The latter, in the first 
century A.D., incorporated Pyrrhonism into medicine, while the em- 
piricists were, and remained, followers of Arcesilaus and Carneades. 

In my opinion, it is for an appreciation of the history of the Middle 
Academy that the empirical teaching provides material, and for this 
task much indeed can be learned from the newly discovered book of 
Galen. 

Lupwic EDELSTEIN 

The Johns Hopkins University 


ARISTOTLE, ON COMING-TO-BE AND PASSING-AWAY. 
Some Comments. By W. J. Verpentus and J. H. Waszink. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1946. 


This excellent little dissertation is not so much a book as a series of 
notes and remarks which are in the main “a criticism of the commen- 
tary by Professor H. H. Joachim.” There is no doubt that Verdenius 
and Waszink have made their mark in the study of Greek philosophy 
and must from now on be listened to with special respect. Certainly, 
Verdenius, to judge from his other work and from this is a figure of 
brilliance. 

The authors show great range and skill in their use of the results of 
linguistic investigation and realize to what an extent interpretation of 
an ancient text is almost purely a matter of linguistic discipline. Indeed, 
the unique contribution of the book and of Verdinius’ other work lies 
in the very clever union of philosophical ability and insight with the 
knowledge of Greek linguistics. 

Thus, the discussion on certain problems in the study of growth can 
be regarded from the double aspect of an exercise in the meaning 
and use of Greek particles, among other linguistic problems, and of a 
philosophical study in the meanings of the terms matter and form as 
an elucidation of a particular discussion of the problem of growth. The 
two procedures reinforce one another and are indeed not to be sepa- 
rated. 

A typical example of the procedure should illustrate very well the 
character of the book. Part of the Greek text is printed, then the first 
words of Joachim’s translation are quoted. (The selection is from pages 
25 and 26.) “Nevertheless, since there is also a matter out of which 
corporeal substance itself comes-to-be....” 

The authors then remark that the use of the word also is here rather 
strange, because in the preceding lines it was this very corporeal matter 
itself which was under consideration. This, of course, is to make the 
Aristotelian argument somewhat nonsensical or at the least to alter 
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somewhat the fine line of argument. The book runs rather consistently 
on the assumption that the Aristotelian arguments are not out of line 
but do represent a consistent and orderly development. Hence the form 
of their technique — that where the argument does appear confused or 
unclear, and where it requires a very high order of ability to follow 
the arguments and to make recognitions, the fault must lie some- 
where in the manuscript presentation or in the reading of it. And from 
this point the analysis is as much a matter of grammar and of linguis- 
tics as it is of logic. In the instance cited, the key to the correction lies 
in the use of the fact that kai is often pleonastic in a subordinate clause 
in classical authors, and examples from other Aristotelian works are 
cited to show that this rule is applicable in the case of this passage too. 
The conclusion is that kai should not be translated. 

It is evident that Joachim’s translation cannot be properly read 
apart from these corrections after this and will have to be supple- 
mented by them. That so superior a work as Joachim’s can be in need 
of such scrutiny marks the suspicion that perhaps other standard Eng- 
lish translations of the Aristotelian works will have to be treated in the 
same way. 

Verdenius and Waszink have reminded us of what it is to read an 
auther whose meaning is conveyed so much through the medium of 
tight verbal distinctions and the most delicate and scrupulous use of 
the fine points of grammar. 


Lincotn Rets 
Bard College 


GENERAL THEORY OF LAW AND STATE. By Hans Kgt- 
SEN. Trans. by ANDERS WEDBERG. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xxxiii, 516. 


This is the first volume in the Twentieth Century Legal Philosophy 
Series, published under the auspices of the Association of American 
Law Schools. The editorial committee, of which Professor Jerome Hall 
of Indiana University is chairman, deserves much credit for the plan- 
ning of the series, which will include the writings of Max Weber, 
Petrazycki, Radbruch, the French Institutionalists (chiefly Hauriou 
and Renard), Heck, and some Latin-American philosophers of law. 
These volumes will take their place alongside the volumes of the earlier 
Modern Legal Philosophy Series, for which the late John H. Wigmore 
was chiefly responsible. 

It is fitting that the first volume in the new series should present the 
thought of Hans Kelsen, whose Pure Theory of Law has received, 
deservedly, more attention and study than any other legal theory 
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offered in this century. The present book is especially welcome because 
it is not a translation of Kelsen’s Allgemeine Staatslehre (1925), or 
his Reine Rechtslehre (1934). The present book is a reformulation of 
his thought, presented in a form more digestible to readers grown up 
in the traditions and atmosphere of the common law. It is, without 
doubt, the most effective presentation to date of the Pure Theory of 
Law. Hereafter there will be little excuse for ignorance of Kelsen’s 
contribution. This volume, with the assistance of William Ebenstein’s 
The Pure Theory of Law (1945), should prove adequate for the 
scholar and philosopher. 

The Pure Theory of Law attempts to discover the nature of law, its 
structure and typical forms. It attempts to answer the question what 
the law is, not what it ought to be. It is science, not politics or morals; 
it is neither a philosophy of justice, nor a sociology of law. Kelsen’s 
theory rules out questions of justice because such questions cannot be 
treated scientifically. Judgments of value, to Kelsen, are subjective; 
they are valid only for the judging subject ; they are wholly emotional. 
Their rational justification is an ideology. Justice is an irrational ideal. 
Rational cognition, on the contrary, grasps a positive order, evidenced 
by objectively determinable facts. Positive law is such an order. It is 
an order by which human conduct is regulated. Provisions of law set 
forth how man ought to behave. Jurisprudence is concerned only with 
legal norms: provisions how men ought to behave. It is never con- 
cerned with actual behavior. Jurisprudence describes law in ought 
propositions ; it offers a normative theory of law. A sociology of law, 
however, describes how men in fact behave; it describes the legal be- 
havior of men. While sociology of law may constitute a valid science 
of law, it is not the only science of law. Normative jurisprudence and 
sociological jurisprudence deal with different problems. 


The orientation of the Pure Theory of Law is much the same as 
John Austin’s analytical jurisprudence. Kelsen agrees with Austin 
that law is the command or will of the lawmaker ; but it is such com- 
mand or will only in a figurative sense. Valid law is not the psycho- 
logical will of the lawmaker, though a real act of will is necessary to 
make law. Kelsen also agrees with Austin that coercion is an essential 
characteristic of law. Law sets up coercive measures as sanctions. But 
law is a sanction for conduct that is illegal; it is a sanction for delicts. 
Legal norms are directed against the citizen and against the organ 
which is to apply the coercion to the delict. The legal norm is a hypo- 
thetical judgment in which the delict is the condition and the sanction 
is the consequence, and the delict and the sanction are connected by 
an ought. 

Again, like Austin, Kelsen stresses the primary character of the 
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concept of duty in relation to the concept of right. Right is based on 
duty. But Kelsen distinguishes between duty and responsibility : duty 
rests on him who may commit the delict, while responsibility or liability 
rests on the individual against whom the sanction is directed. In the 
case of collective responsibility in international law, for instance, the 
responsibility for one man’s delict may fall on a group. 

The legal order is contemplated by Kelsen as a hierarchy in which 
the norms of the constitution are on top. The constitution determines 
the creation of general legal norms, which in turn determine individual 
norms or judicial decisions. The legal order includes the norm whereby 
custom is recognized as a creator of law. Norms lower than the consti- 
tution are valid by reason of the constitution. Why is the constitution 
valid? Its validity is based on the fundamental norm of the legal order. 
And the legal order is the state: a union of individuals in an order 
which regulates their mutual behavior through measures of coercion. 
There is no dualism between the state and the legal order. The state 
is the legal order. Laws are made by men who are legal organs of the 
state. They are such organs because they fulfill functions according to 
provisions of the legal order. Law regulates its own creation. 

While this philosophy of law has been familiar to readers of Kelsen’s 
work for many years, this book presents his philosophy in the most 
appealing form in which it has yet been offered. One completes the 
book with a keen admiration for a great, logical, and creative mind. 
One cannot make bread, or a legal revolution, with Kelsen’s philoso- 
phy. But the student does get from Kelsen a deeper insight into the 
nature and structure of law. Kelsen himself admits that his is not the 
only way in which law may be viewed; his way is, however, one that 
is extremely seductive to a mind that gives great weight to logical 
structure. The law makes such a neat, trim little package when seen 
with the eyes of Kelsen: it is so easy to carry around and to handle. 
You put it in your pocket — and then you can forget all about it. But 
it is nice to know that the little package is in one’s pocket. 

This is said not by way of disparagement of Kelsen’s Pure Theory of 
Law. After all, may not one say the same thing of Plato’s Theory of 
Ideas, or Leibniz’ Monadology ? 

Mitton R. Konvitz 
Cornell University 


THE CLASSICAL REPUBLICANS. An Essay in the Recovery of 
a Pattern of Thought in Seventeenth-Century England. Northwest- 
ern University Studies in the Humanities, No. 9. By Zera S. Finx. 
Evanston, Northwestern University Press, 1945. Pp. xi, 225. 
Saint-Just in uttering his famous hyperbole — “Le monde est vide 
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depuis les Romains, et leur mémoire le remplit et prophétise encore la 
liberté”’ — forgot in his exultation that other source of French revo- 
lutionary inspiration, the English republicans, though as a rule he and 
his fellows were as ready to invoke the name of Algernon Sydney, for 
example, as the name of Brutus. But among the English republicans 
themselves there were those in whose thinking the ancient republics 
and ancient theories of government had a normative value; and the 
book here noticed for the first time gives full attention to this aspect 
of their thought. Reliance on classical authority played a far less con- 
spicuous role in the Puritan revolution than it was to play in the 
French Revolution; popular responses were theocratic, and popular 
rhetoric drew its parallels from Biblical history more often than from 
the history of Sparta and Rome. Hence the influence of classical prece- 
dent may be easily underestimated. The “classical republicans” did 
not address a popular audience ; but they are no less significant, if they 
directed their arguments to the quarter where power resided ; and their 
ideas lived on, as Professor Fink shows, to take effect later in English 
political life. To be sure, these ideas were in any case those of the 
Renaissance tradition. They centered in the Polybian ideal of a mixed 
constitution ; and in tracing the development of this most potent of 
political ideas in the thought of this group of writers, the author has 
opened up an important chapter in political theory between Machiavelli 
and Montesquieu ; for it is notorious that in this department the Eng- 
lish generally held the vanguard in the seventeenth century. 


But a powerful reason (with elements of “rationalization” in it) for 
confidence in the superiority of a mixed constitution existed in the 
belief that the most flourishing and lasting states actually had possessed 
such a polity. The ancient republics were supposed to have flourished 
while they had it and to have fallen when they lost it; some writers 
already had discovered that England herself “from Saxon times” was 
traditionally a mixed monarchy ; but it is the special and most interest- 
ing feature of the present study to have shown that the central and 
ever-recurrent paradeigma was Venice. When G. P. Gooch, in his 
well-known essay on English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century (1898; 1927) wrote that Harrington “alone of the distin- 
guished thinkers of the time derived many of his proposals from [the 
Venetian system],” he evidently was wide of the mark. Not only Har- 
rington, but in some degree Milton, Nevill, Sydney, and the rest, all 
held that Venice “by a fortunate accident of history, perpetuated into 
the modern world those principles of government which had made 
Rome and Sparta famous and which the ancient philosophers had 
enshrined in their works.’”” What was mythical and what was real in 
this belief are ably set forth in Mr. Fink’s second chapter ; and we are 
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prepared to appreciate in what follows the changes rung by his authors 
not only on the benefits of a mixed constitution but on such devices 
for maintaining it as the Venetian Grand Council or the Venetian 
secret ballot. It was essential for absolutist opponents of republican- 
ism, such as Filmer, to face this modern instance and not too difficult 
for them to expose its mythical side. Yet the parallel so strikingly 
elaborated in Harrington’s Oceana still had enough life in it to stir 
the imagination of Disraeli and, we may add, to poentte in some 
measure over Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, largely through Montes- 
quieu, the ideal of mixed government became a dominant note in 
political thinking, with England now succeeding Venice in the role 
of modern exemplum ; and this ideal Fink with others sees embodied 
in the American constitution. There may be an element of myth in all 
these examples, the last included; but it is undeniable that the idea 
of civil liberty and stable government, to be secured through a mixed 
polity, was a guiding principle with the founders of the American as 
of the first French Republic and was acknowledged to have the au- 
thority of the ancients. Naturally therefore in the constitutional debates 
examples from ancient history were freely used as available case- 
histories and precedents. This is influence, whether issuing in specific 
“imitations” or not ; and it is real enough. Plato and Polybius obviously 
did not arise and impose themselves willy-nilly upon later generations, 
but the real situation, however generated, suggested to many minds, 
and those not the least acute, that Plato and Polybius had something 
pertinent to say to them. 


James Hutton 
Cornell University 


ELIZABETHAN STUDIES AND OTHER ESSAYS IN HON- 
OR OF GEORGE F. REYNOLDS. University of Colorado Stud- 
ies, Series B: Studies in the Humanities, II, 4. Edited by Paut V. 
THompson. Boulder, University of Colorado Press, 1945. Pp. 3, 
390. 


This volume, presented to Professor Reynolds by friends and col- 
leagues upon his retirement as head of the Department of English and 
Speech in the University of Colorado, consists of a bibliography of his 
writings from 1905 to 1945 and of forty-four essays whose range in 
time is from the Middle Ages to the present, and in subject matter 
from general problems of education to those of the staging of an 
Elizabethan play. This variety of matter in which there is no unifying 
principle leaves the writer of a brief review no choice but to be selective. 
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Many readers of THE PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw are likely to find 
the first group of essays on aspects of education in our time the most 
interesting portion of the volume; some may regret that they form a 
small portion, and that in some instances they are too short to allow 
full exposition of their subjects. Even of these it is necessary to select 
the most significant. John R. Macarthur pleads for a reform in edu- 
cation so that it may restore what has largely been lost, and may again 
provide men with “a reasonable familiarity with a corpus of infor- 
mation to which constant reference is found in everyday speech, in 
literature, art, and history” ; that is, with a knowledge of the Bible, 
of the Greek and Latin classics, and of the history of western civili- 
zation, our common heritage. Richard R. Murphy’s essay, “Speech 
for the Masses,” which cannot well be summarized, since it is already 
a summary statement of a large subject, treats speech as a social, demo- 
cratic tool, at present, however, a very imperfect and ineffective tool, 
because the masses are inarticulate. Hence, he maintains, the trend 
in their training needs to be modified, not that their speech may be 
more eloquent but more specific, and that “questioning, understanding, 
and honest conviction can be the fabric of the people’s talk.” Thus, 
he believes, may the masses be freed from ineffectiveness in speech and 
from their skepticism concerning the purposes of talk and may achieve 
the free exchange of ideas. All of the essays in this group in greater 
or lesser degree reflect the current dissatisfaction with education as it 
is and propose reforms to which few ought to object. If in any respect 
they are weak, it is that they have too little concretely to say about 
methods whereby the reforms are to be accomplished. 


The remainder of the volume is made up of literary essays. Ap- 
propriately, in view of Professor Reynolds’ interests, those dealing 
with Elizabethan subjects form the largest group. But it may be 
remarked that the only major writers treated, save in brief notes, are 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. And it would also have been appropriate 
had there been more essays like that of Homer A. Watt, “The Staging 
of Gammer Gurtons Nedle,” since Professor Reynolds, as the Bibliog- 
raphy shows, gave much attention to Elizabethan staging. Of the other 
essays in this group the longest, and one of the ablest in the volume, 
is “The Image of the New World” by Howard Mumford Jones, who 
again raises the question why after 1492 the English for a hundred 
year delayed establishing colonies in America. Hardin Craig, recon- 
sidering the oft-debated relationship of The Taming of the Shrew and 
The Taming of a Shrew, offers additional arguments to support Ten 
Brink’s theory of a common source. Robert Withington to the satis- 
faction of the present reviewer proves that on the evidence of The 
Merchant of Venice and Othello Shakespeare did not suffer from race 
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prejudice. And George R. Kernodle discerningly examines the “sym- 
phonic” structure of King Lear. 

Space permits only passing mention of a few, not all, of the remain- 
ing essays which are specially to be recommended: “Smollett and 
Garrick” by Lewis M. Knapp; “Shelley’s Proposals for Reform” by 
Robert Metcalf Smith; “More Roots of Leaves of Grass’ by Edna 
Davis Romig; and “Robert Frost and the New England Tradition” 
by Charles Howell Foster. 

In general the essays in the volume are a credit to their authors, for 
they manifest sound scholarly method applied to worthy subjects. Also 
creditable is the editorial work. The volume as a whole, however, is 
open to the criticism which may too often be brought against Fest- 
schrifts: the co-operative effort that brought it into being was not 
carried far enough to make it a unified, integrated book, as it might 
have been had those who were responsible for it determined upon a 
central theme, as did the scholars who recently produced Essays on 
Growth and Form in honor of D’Arcy Thompson and invited only 
those to contribute who were prepared to develop various aspects of 
that theme. 

Water MacKELtar 
New York University 


ANAMORFOSIS. Tratados filosoficos. Por Epmunpo SoLorzANno 
Diaz. Mexico, Ediciones “Oriente,” 1945. Pp. 322. 


After a hundred aphorisms the author takes his point of departure 
from principles suggested by doubt and hope, the two senses of the 
soul. Doubt provides principles characteristic of Greek and rational- 
istic philosophies of change. Hope suggests that man’s goal is per- 
fection. It may be attained by an ascending evolution through succes- 
sive migrations of the soul until perfect souls inhabiting a perfect 
planet may possibly take on diaphanous bodies. In this scheme there 
are three kinds of energy, the same in essence and duly equilibrated. 
The most important is undoubtedly providence, the energy of attraction 
emanating from the Nucleus, God, or the society of perfect beings. Of 
the three types of memory, memory proper is identified with the soul, 
a part of God. Therefore, if God is good, memory is good, and acts of 
memory (soul) would all be good were it not for its union with matter. 
Although necessary for the soul’s progress, this union brings evil with 
it, which can be eliminated by knowledge. Knowledge removes errors, 
such as faith, superstition and fanaticism, and is the source of virtue. 
A chapter on love stands out for its analysis of mother-love, and 
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another treats fortune as the gift of providence to be enjoyed in 
moderation. 

The final chapter relates the tragic biography of the author who lost 
his eldest daughter and wife. The latter initiated and shared his study 
of philosophy from volumes obtained from the public library. While 
contemplating her portrait one day, he reports, she appeared to him 
in a diaphanous body acquired with a sense of clairvoyance which 
supersedes doubt and hope. After personal preliminaries their dis- 
cussion turns to difficulties in the present theory and suggestions for 
the impending theory of ensofiacion. One may easily be sympathetic 
with the sorrow and bitterness of the author. And the volume, written 
without any allusion to modern standards of critical judgment, does 
give evidence of wide reading and industrious collection and formu- 
lation of wise sayings, perhaps useful for living in the kind of universe 
constructed. However, since the exposition is deliberately esoteric, 
symbolic, and provisional (pp. 97-98), one hesitates to pass judgment 
on what is yet to be revealed. Since ancient philosophers are regarded 
as superior to modern (p. 104), one wonders whether a view so 
ancient in source and character will have much appeal to modern men. 
Finally, if the reward of goodness is merely a reduction in the number 
of transmigrations (pp. 127 ff.), those who love variety and find life 
sweet might well prefer reincarnation because of ignorance to deliver- 
ance by knowledge. 

O. A. Kusitz 
University of Illinois 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


RELIGION IN ECONOMICS. A Study of John Bates Clark, 
Richard T. Ely, and Simon N. Patten. By JoHN RUTHERFORD 
Everett. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 160.— 
Here are presented the economic theories of John Bates Clark, 
Richard T. Ely, and Simon N. Patten. Although the analysis reveals 
that religion is essential and fundamental in the economic theories 
of all three, a brief and inadequate critical chapter is disappointing 
in its conclusion: these men are to be lauded for appreciating the 
inadequacies of a purely secular and nonmoral economics; they are 
to be condemned for their optimism, for failing mysteriously to 
anticipate the neo-orthodox theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. A Commentary on the Argument. 
By Joun S. Diexuorr. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. vi, 161.— Mr. Diekhoff is so careful and pious a student 
of Milton that six of the seven chapters of this commentary genuine- 
ly illuminate the argument of Paradise Lost. Milton, whose ethical 
system is here rightfully regarded as inseparable from his theology, 
appears in these pages to provide his own defense against the 
Satanists and adequately to answer those who charge his god with 
injustice. But Mr. Diekhoff’s last chapter, which suggests that Mil- 
ton’s ethics is valuable in this twentieth century, seems never to leave 
that world of Paradise Lost where ethics and theology are insepa- 
rable. 


THE RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS MIND. By Gerorce P. Feporov. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 438.— To 
describe fully the nature and development of the Russian religious 
consciousness, to examine this consciousness on its subjective rather 
than its objective side, and to reveal its Russian and Christian 
uniqueness — this is the task Mr. Fedotov intends to accomplish in 
a series of books of which this is the first. As first and in a sense 
complete in itself, the present volume traces the emergence of Rus- 
sion Christian Orthodoxy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and 
reveals the Russian religious mind as a unique synthesis of elements 
derived from Byzantine and pagan Russia. 
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DE PLAATS VAN DE WIL IN DE PHILOSOPHIE VAN 
PLOTINUS. Door CaroLttna WILLEMINA ZEEMAN. Arnhem, Van 
Loghum Slaterus’ Uitg. Mij N.V., 1946. Pp. xx, 243.— This 
Amsterdam dissertation examines the place of the will in Plotinus’ 
hierarchy of existences. The relation of will to freedom and the 
relation of will to contemplation and action are particularly studied. 
A brief appendix discusses Bergson’s criticism of the mysticism of 
Plotinus. The bibliography lists recent European publications. 


SCIENTIFIC MAN VS. POWER POLITICS. By Hans J. Mor- 
GENTHAU. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. x, 
145.— An attack on the idea that the study of society can be made 
scientific. By reason of this assumption the present age has demon- 
strated its intellectual confusion, moral blindness, and political decay. 
Though social problems are impervious to scientific attack, they yield 
to the efforts of ill-informed men who possess insight of a higher 
kind, viz., the statesman. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PEIRCE’S PHILOSOPHY. Inter- 
preted as a System. By JAMES FEIBLEMAN. With a Foreword by 
BERTRAND RussELL. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 
1946. Pp. xx, 503. To be reviewed. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHIC ADDRESSES, 1700-1900. Edited 
by JosepH L. Biau. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii, 762. To be reviewed. 


A KIERKEGAARD ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Ropert BrerAtt. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. xxviii, 482. To 
be reviewed. 


MAN AS SINNER. In Contemporary American Realistic Theology. 
By Mary Frances THELEN. New York, King’s Crown Press, 
1946. Pp. xii, 223. To be reviewed. 


POST-ARISTOPHANIC COMEDY’. Studies in the Social Out- 
look of Middle and New Comedy at both Athens and Rome. By 
PauL SHANER DuNKIN. Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois 
Press, 1946. Pp. 192. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON DEMOCRACY. Selected and Ar- 
ranged With an Introduction by Saut K. Papover. New York 16, 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. vi, 186. 


NATURE AND MAN. By Paut Wess. New York 10, Henry Holt 
& Company, 1947. Pp. xxii, 287. 
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LANGUAGE AND RELIGION IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
ANALYSIS OF SIGNS. By MeErre W. Boyer. Part of a Dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1946. Pp. 20. 


RELATIVISM IN AMERICAN LAW. By Mirtam THERESA 
Rooney. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, December 28, 1945. Pp. 10. 


BORROWINGS IN ROMAN LAW AND CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. By Miriam TuHeresa Rooney. Reprinted from The 
Jurist, VI (October, 1946), 4. Washington, D. C., School of Canon 
Law, The Catholic University of America, 1946. Pp. 22. 


A STUDY OF THE STRUCTURE OF MEANING IN THE 
SENTENCES OF THE SATIRIC VERSE CHARACTERS 
OF JOHN DRYDEN. By Mary CurysanTHA Hoertinc. Wash- 

- ington, D. C., The Catholic University of America, 1946. Pp. x, 133. 


LA PUEBLA DE BOLIBAR. Por Anpres Ponte. Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, Editorial Crisol, 1946. Pp. 217. 


DOCUMENTOS PARA LA HISTORIA COLONIAL DE 
VENEZUELA. Compilacion de Cesar Perez Ramirez. Caracas, 
Venezuela, Editorial Crisol, 1946. Pp. 230. 


SOCIEDADES Y ACADEMIAS DE HISTORIA Y GEOG- 
RAFIA EN VENEZUELA. Memoria presentada por la Dele- 
gacion Venezolana a la Cuarta Asamblea General del Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografia e Historia. Caracas, Venezuela, Editorial 
Crisol, 1946. Pp. 59. 


REGIMEN DE LOS MUSEOS Y ARCHIVOS NACIONALES 
Y LEGISLACION PARA PROTEGER EL TESORO ARTIS- 
TICO Y MONUMENTAL DE LA NACION. Notas de Mario 
BRICENOIRAGORRY. Caracas, Venezuela, Tipografia Americana, 
1946. Pp. 23. 
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ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


MinpD XXI 219: H. A. C. Dobbs, “Substance” in Psychology ; Caleb Gattegno, 
Studies on the Structure of the Mind; C. Lewy, Equivalence and Identity ; Arthur 
Pap, Indubitable Existential Statements; Morris Lazerowitz, The Positivistic 
Use of “Nonsense”; A. D. Ritchie, A Defence of Aristotle’s Logic, 220: Roderick 
M. Chisholm, The Contrary-to-fact Conditional; A. H. Basson, The Existence 
of Material Objects; Everett J. Nelson, Contradiction and the Presupposition of 
Existence ; Yehoshua Bar-Hillel, Analysis of “Correct” Language; Philip Chapin 
Jones, Achilles and the Tortoise. 


PuitosopHy XXI 80: W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Berdyaeff; Paul 
Schrecker, Descartes and Leibniz in 1946 on their 350th and 300th Birthdays; 
Dorothy M. Enimet. On the Idea of Importance; F. H. Heinemann, Reply to 
Historicism; E, M. Rowell, Memory as Accompaniment. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHiLosopHy XLVIII 23: Irwin Edman, The Private Thinker 
and the Public World. 24: John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Specification; 
Erwin Biser, A Generic Theory of Time. 25: Abstracts of Papers to be Read at 
the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Yale University, December 26, 27, and 28, 1946. 26: Harold 
Taylor, Philosophy and World Order. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH VII 2: A Symposium on 
Educational Philosophy: Raphael Demos, Philosophical Aspects of the Recent 
Harvard Report on Education — Sidney Hook, Synthesis or Eclecticism? — 
Harold Taylor, Philosophical Aspects of the Harvard Report—Claude E. Puffer, 
Freedom and Responsibility in Education—Horace M. Kallen, Education—and 
Its Modifiers—Raphael Demos, Reply—M. Guéroult, Substance and the Primitive 
Simple Notion in the Philosophy of Leibniz—Arthur Child, On the Theory of 
the Categories; Jan Rawlins, Of Ceremonial Reluctance. 


Eruics LVII 1: Iredell Jenkins, The Analysis of Justice; Frederick E. Des- 
saure, The Constitutional Decision: A German Theory of Constitutional Law 
and Politics; Anton-Hermann Chroust, The Origin and Meaning of the Social 
Compact Doctrine; Bertram Morris, The Dignity of Man; Henry M. Oliver, Jr., 
Pure Competition and Coercion. 


Tue JourNAL oF Symsoric Locic XI 3: Archie Blake, A Boolean Derivation 
of the Moore-Osgood Theorem; W. V’. Quine, On Relations as Coextensive with 
Classes; Emil L. Post. Note on a Conjecture of Skolem. 
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PuiLosopHy oF Science XIII 4: Gustav Bergmann, Remarks on Realism; 
E. T. Mitchell, Metaphysics and Science; David L. Miller, Metaphysics in 
Physics; C. West Churchman and Russell L. Ackoff, Varieties of Unification; 
Arthur W. Burks, Peirce’s Theory of Abduction; George J. Bowdery, The Con- 
cept of “Field” in Electrical Theory; George J. Bowdery (1916-1945) ; A. H. 
Maslow, Problem-Centering vs. Means-Centering in Science; Paul Meadows, 
The Cultural Organization of Action; C. West Churchman, Carnap’s “On In- 
ductive Logic.” 


THE PEeRSONALIST XXVIII 1: The Editor, Mediating Concepts in Contrast- 
ing World Cultures; Wolfgang Weilgart, A Peace Philosophy; Paul R. Helsel, 
Tennant’s Approach to Religion; Marian Goodlander, Music in the Philosophy 
of Tennant; P. Magg, The Personalism of Mary Whiton Calkins; Vivien B. 
Keatley, Is There an American Philosophy? ; Jenny Lind Porter, Poetry: Within 
an Hour; William Edwards Fort, Jr., Troeltsch’s Theory of History; William 
van Wyck, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Belles-Lettres. 


Tuoucut XXI 83: Waldemar Gurian, Change and Permanence in Soviet 
Policies; P. G. Gleis, Recent Interpretations of German History; T. Shortell, 
Education in Labor Management Relations; F. X. Connolly, The Foundations 
of Poetry; Victor M. Hamm, Boswell’s Interest in Catholicism; E. G. Salmon, 
Theological Order and the Philosophy of St. Thomas; Gerald G. Walsh, The 
Fathers of the Church in English. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ArT CRITICISM V 2: René Wellek, The 
Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship; Wolfgang Stechow, Definitions of 
the Baroque in the Visual Arts; Roy Daniells, English Baroque and Deliberate 
Obscurity ; William Fleming, The Element of Motion in Baroque Art and Music; 
Thomas Munro, Style in the Arts: a Method of Stylistic Analysis; Hilaire Hiler, 
Gustav E. Mueller, Letters Pro and Con. 


Tue Hippert JouURNAL XLV 1: Thomas Callander, The Sickness of Christen- 
dom and the Work of Alfred Loisy; Ernst Fellner, The State-God or Idol; 
W. Watkin Davies, The Politics of Lord Acton; John R. Baker, A Critique of 
Materialism; Ray Knight, Creator and Created; C. M. Beadnell, The Atomic 
Bomb: Can it Cause the Destruction of the Globe?; D. N. Cushon, The Life of 
the White Ant; Hugh Brown, Alternative Views of Christianity; R. F. Bailey, 
Alternative Assumptions and Looseness of Speech; J. C. G. Burton, A Plea for 
the Endowment of Culture; Margaret Drummond, Basic Education; Richard 
North, Surgery and Sin; S. H. Mellone, Survey of Recent Philosophical and 
Theological Literature. 


THE JourNAL oF RELIGION XXVI 4: Hugh Hartshorne, What is Theological 
Education? ; Paul Ramsey, Religious Instruction Problematically Christian; 
Judah Goldin, Hillel the Elder; Paul Weiss, Philosophy and Faith; Maximilian 
Beck, Existentialism, Rationalism, and Christian Faith. 


Tue Review or RELIGION XI 1: Homer H. Dubs, Han Yii and the Buddha’s 
Relic : An Episode in Medieval Chinese Religion; Joseph L. Blau, “The Chris- 
tian Party in Politics”; Joseph Katz, Eternity—Shadow of Time. 
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Tue New Scuorasticism XX 4: H. G. Wolz, The Function of the Will in 
Descartes’ Proofs for the Existence of God; Archie J. Bahm, New Rules for 
Sorites; Robert J. Burns, Plato and the Soul; Margaret Townsend O’Brien, 
Education Through English to Philosophy. 


Specutum XXI 4: Leslie Webber Jones, Pricking Manuscripts: The Instru- 
ments and Their Significance; C. Grant Loomis, The Miracle Traditions of the 
Venerable Bede ; Eleanor K. Heningham, The Genuineness of the Vita Aeduuardi 
Regis; Edwin B. Place, The Exaggerated Reputation of Francisco Imperial; 
Erich Auerbach, Figurative Texts Illustrating Certain Passages of Dante’s 
Commedia; Harold Bowditch, Another Printed Version of the Arms of the 
Knights of the Round Table; J. P. Elder, The New Servius; Leslie F. Smith, 
A Vallombrosan Inscription; A. R. Nykl, Something New on Ibn Quzman; 
Robert Francis Seybolt, The “Adriatic Port” in the Legenda Aurea; S. H. Cross, 
The Scandinavian Infiltration into Early Russia. 


Puiosopuic Asstracts VI 21-22 (Fall, 1946). 


JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXXVI 6: Margaret R. Kuenne, 
Experimental Investigation of the Relation of Language to Transposition Be- 
havior in Young Children; K. W. Spence and R. Lippitt, An Experimental Test 
of the Sign-Gestalt Theory of Trial and Error Learning; W. N. Kellogg, J. 
Deese, and N. H. Pronko, On the Behavior of Lumbo-Spinal Dog; C. W. Telford 
and A. Storlie, The Relation of Respiration and Reflex Winking Rates to Mus- 
cular Tension during Motor Learning ; S. Smith, The Essential Stimuli in Stereo- 
scopic Depth Perception; H. P. Chen and O. C. Irwin, Development of Speech 
during Infancy: Curve of Differential Percentage Indices; A. S. Edwards, Body 
Sway and Vision. 


PsycHOLocIcAL Review LIII 3: Robert M. Yerkes, Walter Bradford Cannon: 
1871-1945; Herbert Woodrow, The Ability to Learn; Allen L. Edwards, A 
Critique of “Neutral” Items in Attitude Scales Constructed by the Method of 
Equal Appearing Intervals; Ivan D. London, Some Consequences for History 
and Psychology of Langmuir’s Concept of Convergence and Divergence of Phe- 
nomena; Daniel J. Levinson, A Note on the Similarities and Differences Between 
Projective Tests and Ability Tests. 5: H. S. Langfeld, Edwin Bissell Holt: 1873- 
1946; D. O. Hebb, On the Nature of Fear; E. L. Thorndike, Expectation ; George 
W. Hartmann, The Gestalt View of the Process of Institutional Transformation ; 
David Krech, Attitudes and Learning: A Methodological Note; Mapheus Smith, 
Communicative Behavior ; T. H. Howells, The Hereditary Differential in Learn- 
ing—A Reply to F. A. Pattie. 6: Symposium; The Ego and the Law of Effect— 
Philip Blair Rice, The Ego and the Law of Effect—O. H. Mowrer, The Law of 
Effect and Ego Psychology—Gordon W. Allport, Effect: A Secondary Principle 
of Learning; Donald M. Johnson, Technique for Analysis of a Highly General- 
ized Response Pattern. 


PsycHOLoGICcAL BuLLETIN XLIII 6: H. M. Johnson, The Detection and Treat- 
ment of Accident Prone Drivers; H. W. Alexander, A General Test for Trend; 
Irvin L. Child, Note on Grant’s “New Statistical Criteria for Learning and 
Problem Solution”; Leo P. Crespi, “Opinion-Attitude Methodology” and the 
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NOTES 


Polls—A Rejoinder ; Herbert S. Conrad, Some Principles of Attitude Measure- 
ment: A Reply to “Opinion-Attitude Methodology.” 


JewisH SociaL Stupies VIII 4: Bernard D. Weinryb, The Adaptation of 
Jewish Labor Groups to American Life; Edmund Silberner, Charles Fourier on 
the Jewish Question; Jacob Lestchinsky, The Economic Struggle of the Jews in 
Independent Lithuania; Zosa Szajkowski, The Growth of the Jewish Population 
of France (Concluded) ; Leon Shapiro and Joshua Starr, Recent Population Data 
Regarding the Jews in Europe (Concluded). 


Tue Maua-Bopui LIV 5-6: P. Vajiranana Thero, Bodhipakkhiya Bhavana ; 
B. C. Law, The Thupavamsa; B. L. Atreya, A Plea for Ahimsa in Human Life; 
Christmas Humpreys, History of Buddhism in the West; Narada Thera, The 
Bhikkhu; Bhikkhu Shilabhadra, Origin of the Sakyas and the Koliyas. 7-8: 
R. L. Soni, Buddhism and the World Today; D. B. Jayasingha, A New Expla- 
nation of the Anatta Doctrine; N. N. Mookerjee, Welcome Address at the 
Vaishakha Celebrations in Calcutta; Nicholas Roerich, Drops. 


GrEGORIANUM XXVII 3: C. Boyer, L’ Image de la Trinité, synthése de la 
pensée augustinienne (Fin) ; A. Landgraf, Die friihscholastische Definition der 
Taufe II; P. Mufioz, Causalidad filosdéfica y determinismo cientifico; J. M. Hans- 
sens, La Concélébration du catéchuméne dans I’acte de son baptéme ; G. Rambaldi, 
La “intentio externa” di Fr. Farvacques. 


“Scientia” LXXX 7-8: R. Collin, La Poésie de la Science; P. Straneo, La 
teoria della Relativita a quarant’anni dal suo avvento; W. B. Crow, Periodicity, 
Analogy and Homology; E. Padoa, Geni e ormoni sessuali. 
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And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your 
land, ye shall not vex him. But the strang- 
er that dwelleth with you shall be unto you 
as one born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself. LEVITICUS 19:33, 34 
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Tuis critical analysis of the constitutional and statu- 
tory law relating to the alien and the Asiatic is an 
important contribution to the field of legal and polit- 
ical sociology. It discusses all important Supreme 
Court cases, federal and state legislative acts, and pre- 
sents pertinent background materials. 313 pp., $3.00 
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